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Police  education  programs  fail  to  make  the  grade; 
advisory  board  finds  over  40  faults  in  CJ  schools 


Characterizing  the  general  state  of  high- 
er education  for  police  officers  as  “dis- 
mal," a blue-ribbon  commission  last  month 
called  for  sweeping  reforms  in  the  curricu- 
lum content,  faculty  selection,  funding  and 
administration  of  college  and  university 
law  enforcement  programs. 

In  a 278-page  report  released  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers 
stated  that  police  education  “is  in  trouble” 
after  more  than  a decade  of  rapid  growth. 
“Higher  education  for  police  has  been  torn 
by  internal  strife  among  police  educators 
and  attacked  by  police  administrators,  aca- 
demics and  several  national  study  groups,” 
the  panel  noted.  "The  central  thrust  of  this 
criticism  is  that  police  education  is  general- 
ly low  in  quality.” 

Created  in  1976  by  the  Police  Founda- 
tion, the  commission  examined  the  issue 
from  the  perspective  that  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  higher  education  for  police  offi- 


DC meeting  planned 
for  debate  on  police 
education  report 

Over  300  leaders  in  higher  educa- 
tion, policing  and  government  will 
meet  in  Washington,  D C.  early  next 
year  in  an  attempt  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  a law  enforcement  educa- 
tional system  that  a recent  Police 
Foundation  report  described  as  being 
in  a shambles. 

Sponsored  by  LEAA’s  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Train- 
ing, the  symposium  is  expected  to  cen- 
ter around  discussion  and  debate  over 
the  report  issued  late  last  month  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers. 

Scheduled  to  be  held  from  Febru- 
ary 4 through  7 at  Washington's  Shera- 
ton Hotel,  the  conference  will  deal 
with  such  topics  as  the  purpose  of 
higher  education  for  police,  curricu- 
lum guidelines,  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tional personnel,  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  police  education,  and  the 
proper  deployment  of  college-educa- 
tion officers. 

Several  members  of  the  commission 
will  take  pan  in  the  symposium,  and 
the  presidents  of  a number  of  police 
and  higher  educational  associations  are 
also  scheduled  to  serve  as  panelists 
during  the  conference.  The  latter 
group  includes  Ronald  Akers,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Criminology;  William 
Arccneaux,  State  Higher  Education 
Continued  on  Page  6 


cers  was  to  bring  about  a “basic  change  in 
policing.”  It  observed  that  the  concept  had 
prompted  Federal  legislation  that  spurred 
the  number  of  college  law  enforcement 
programs  to  increase  from  125  in  1965  to 
more  than  1200  in  1976. 

“Yet  the  present  structure  of  police  ed- 
cation  often  results  in  little  more  than 
tacking  credentials  on  to  police  personnel, 
serving  the  status  quo  in  policing  rather 
than  stimulating  change,”  the  report  said. 
“Police  education  will  have  to  do  much 
more  if  it  is  to  help  the  police  find  new 
methods,  new  organizational  structure,  and 
a more  effective  role  in  society  for  coping 
with  crime  and  providing  social  justice." 

The  commission  based  its 'report,  en- 
titled Tbe  Quality  of  Police  Education,  on 
information  and  viewpoints  gleaned  from 
three  regional  public  forums,  200  question- 
naires sent  to  state  and  national  police  and 
educational  associations,  13  consultant  re- 
ports, and  hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters 
received  from  police  officers,  students  and 
faculty  members. 

Warren  Bennis,  the  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  panel  which  was  composed 
of  10  police,  governmental  and  educational 
leaders,  including  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley,  Hartford  Police  Chief  Hugo 
Masini,  Police  Foundation  President 
Patrick  V.  Murphy,  Atlanta  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Lee  Brown,  and  Norval 
Morris,  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School  and  a nominee  to  be- 
come the  next  administrator  of  LEAA. 
Lawrence  W.  Sherman,  an  assistant  profes- 


sor in  the  Graduate  School  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany  was  the  panel’s  executive 
director  and  principal  author  of  its  report. 

The  advisory  document,  published  and 
distributed  by  Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  contains 
over  40  specific  recommendations  that 
were  suggested  by  the  commission  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  manner  in  which 
American  police  are  educated. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum,  the  panel 
proposed  that  law  enforcement  programs 
should  provide  “a  broad  education  that  is 
useful  for  many  careers”  since  only  half  of 
all  “preservice”  graduates  of  such  programs 
actually  enter  the  law  enforcement  field.  A 
related  recommendation  explained  that  a 
varied  curriculum  is  also  useful  for  students 
who  do  wind  up  in  policing. 

“The  required  number  of  specialized 
courses  in  police  and  criminal  justice  in  any 
police  education  program  should  not  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  the  total  course  work 
for  a degree,"  the  report  said.  “Courses  on 
urban  planning,  family  relations,  and 
psychology  are  just  as  relevant  to  police 
work  as  courses  on  crime,  law,  and  police 
organization.” 

Expanding  on  the  concept,  the  commis- 
sion urged  that  courses  focusing  on  specific 
vocational  tasks,  such  as  how  to  use  fire- 
arms, be  preempted  by  offerings  that  pro- 
vide an  “analytical  and  conceptual"  over- 
view of  various  police  duties. 

The  commission  also  recommended  that 
college  curriculums  play  down  techniques 
of  police  management  and  supervision  at 
the  undergraduate  level,  while  giving  great- 


er emphasis  to  the  major  issues  in  doing 
police  work.  “Very  few  police  officers  will 
become  managers  or  supervisors,"  the  re- 
port explained,  “and  a specialized  curricu- 
lum should  reflect  that  fact  by  stressing  the 
enormous  complexity,  power  and  impor- 
tance of  the  police  officer's  job.” 

With  that  in  mind,  the  panel  further 
specified  that  courses  should  be  developed 
to  provide  "a  thorough  consideration  of 
the  value  choices  and  ethical  dilemmas" 
confronting  the  police  officer.  LEAA  or 
private  foundations  should  sponsor  the 
creation  of  curriculum  material  for  such 
courses,  the  guideline  stated. 

Regarding  schools  that  use  the  criminal 
justice  system  as  a framework  for  their 
curriculums,  the  commission  noted  that 
such  programs  should  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude police  tasks  that  fall  outside  of  the 
system.  “Much  police  work  is  linked  to 
health  care,  social  service  and  other  sys- 
tems, and  much  is  separate  from  any 
broader  system,”  the  report  said.  “Even 
the  most  liberal  interdisciplinary  criminal 
justice  curriculum  will  be  too  narrow  as  a 
police  education  program  if  it  is  confined 
to  the  police  role  in  die  criminal  justice 
system.” 

Pointing  to  the  “rapidly  growing  body” 
of  research  on  police  behavior,  the  advisory 
board  attacked  the  widespread  use  of  dated 
material  by  police  educators.  "The  com- 
missioh’s  review  of  the  textbooks  used  in 
courses  on  policing  disclosed  that  few  of 
them  discuss  recent  (or  any)  empirical  re- 
search on  the  police,"  it  said,  noting  that 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Labor  Dept,  has  good  news/bad  news:  officer 
salaries  up  6%,  but  inflation  cuts  the  gain 


Police  salary  levels  in  major  American 
cities  continued  to  climb  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  a recently  released  Department  of 
Labor  study,  which  found  that  minimum 
wage  scales  for  officers  increased  6.1  per- 
cent between  January  1977  and  January- 
1978,  while  maximum  pay  scales  went  up 
by  6.8  percent. 

The  report,  which  was  completed  by  the 
department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
covered  both  firefighter  and  police  officer 
salaries  in  153  cities  having  populations  of 
100,000  or  more  in  1970.  The  statistics 
were  compiled  by  the  International  City 
Management  Association,  and  were  sup- 
plemented by  surveys  of  pay  levels  and 
working  conditions  made  by  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  and  the  International 
Association  of  Firefighters  in  addition  to 
direct  bureau  inquiries. 

Overall,  the  minimum  scale  increase  for 


police  and  firefighters  combined  amounted 
to  5.8  percent,  and  the  combined  maxi- 
mum scale  boost  for  both  was  6.4  percent 
during  1977.  The  report  noted  that  in- 
creases for  firefighters  were  lower  than  for 
police,  and  their  actual  salary  levels  con- 
tinued to  be  lower  as  well.  “The  average 
minimum  salary  on  January  1,  1978  was 
$12,686  for  firefighters  and  SI 3,190  for 
police,"  a Labor  Department  announce- 
ment noted.  "Maximum  salaries  averaged 
$15,862  and  $16,664,  respectively." 

The  increases  were  approximately  one 
percentage  point  higher  than  those  re- 
ported for  the  period  from  January  1976 
to  January  1977,  but  below  the  increases 
for  each  of  the  previous  three  reporting 
periods. 

But  based  on  the  bureau's  index  where 
196.7  salary  levels  equal  100,  police  and 
firefighter  wages  have  more  than  doubled 


in  the  past  ten  years.  The  maximum 
salary  scales  In  1977  registered  a 217  in- 
dex for  firefighters  and  a 215  index  for 
police. 

In  its  geographical  analysis,  the  study 
found  that,  in  general,  percentage  increases 
last  year  were  largest  in  the  South  and 
lowest  in  the  Northeast.  Departments  in 
the  South  as  a whole  accounted  for  the 
highest  raises  in  minimum  scales  for  fire- 
fighters and  police  and  in  maximum  scales 
for  firefighters,  while  agencies  in  the  North 
Central  region  registered  the  highest  in- 
creases in  maximum  scales  for  police. 

According  to  the  report,  percentage  in- 
creases were  lowest  in  the  Northeast,  while 
actual  minimum  and  maximum  salary 
levels  for  both  firefighters  and  police  con- 
tinued to  be  highest  in  the  West  and  lowest 
in  the  South. 

Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes,  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 

Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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FBI’s  Webster  to  highlight 
1979  CJ  educators  meeting 

The  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences  (ACJS)  recently  announced  that 
FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster  and  Dr. 
Warren  Bennis,  the  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  will  be  featured 
speakers  at  the  group’s  annual  conference 
in  Cincinnati  next  March. 

Although  the  academy  has  yet  to 
finalize  the  conference’s  program,  a spokes- 
man noted  that  at  least  two  studies  con- 
cerning issues  of  national  interest  will  be 
discussed  in  plenary  sessions.  “These  are 
the  Police  Foundation  report  on  The 
Quality  of  Police  Education  and  the  re- 
cent NILECJ  National  Manpower  Survey 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  System,"  he  said. 
"Issues  raised  in  these  two  reports  have  al- 
ready sparked  widespread  discussion  and 
debate." 

The  Police  Foundation  study  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  particular  concern  to 
ACJS,  which  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been  attempting  to  become  the  national 
accrediting  body  for  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams. While  the  foundation  report  does 
not  discount  the  need  for  such  accredita- 
tion, it  noted  that  no  one  association 
should  have  the  power  as  sole  accreditor. 

Webster  will  kick  off  the  conference  as 
its  keynote  speaker  on  March  14,  and 
Bennis  will  address  the  closing  luncheon 
on  March  16.  Approximately  100  special- 
ized panel  sessions,  workshops  and  round- 
table discussions  are  also  scheduled  in  an 
attempt  to  cover  a broad  spectrum  of  sub- 
jects in  criminal  justice  education,  research 
and  everyday  practice. 

“This  is  the  largest  conference  program 
ever  assembled  for  ACJS,  and  the  largest 
attendance  ever  is  expected,"  the  spokes- 
man noted.  "Program  participants  alone 
will  number  more  than  300.  Many  others, 
both  ACJS  members  and  non-members, 
have  expressed  their  firm  intention  to  be 
there." 

Panel  raps  Philly  mayor  for 
‘routine’  brutality  in  city  PD 

Charging  that  police  brutality  in  Phila- 
dephia  has  "reached  the  level  of  homicidal 
violence,"  a special  subcommittee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  has 
laid  blame  for  the  alleged  outbreak  of  mis- 
conduct at  the  doors  of  Mayor  Frank 
Rizzo  and  Police  Comm.  Joseph  O’Neill. 

As  reported  by  the  Associated  Press 


last  month,  the  Pennsylvania  House  sub- 
committee on  crime  and  corrections  said 
that  police  brutality,  ranging  from  verbal 
harassment  to  beatings  and  murders,  has 
become  such  a problem  in  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  that  citizens  have  come  to 
fear  and  mistreat  their  police  officers. 

‘The  lack  of  action  by  the  mayor  has 
created  a general  public  perception  that  the 
police  are  beyond  control,"  the  subcom- 
mittee’s report  said,  "and  that  the  entire 
police  department  is  a threat.” 

Although  the  panel  found  that  the 
majority  of  police  officers  in  Philadelphia 
are  competent  professionals  who  follow 
proper  methods,  it  noted  that  many  po- 
licemen “routinely  engage  in  verbal  and 
physical  abuse  of  citizens." 

Representative  Joseph  Rhodes,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  pointed 
an  accusing  finger  at  Rizzo  and  O'Neill. 
"The  key  element  in  controlling  police 
violence  is  leadership  by  the  city  political 
administration  and  top-to-bottom  author- 
ity and  disciplinary  control  within  the  po- 
lice department,"  he  observed,  “and  both 
of  those  elements  are  missing  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia." 

While  neither  official  commented  on  the 
report,  Rhodes  said  that  both  men  had 
been  asked  in  writing  to  participate  in  the 
subcommittee’s  investigation  but  declined. 
The  probe  was  initiated  last  year  after  a 
series  of  articles  were  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  concerned  the  police 
misconduct. 

Meanwhile,  Alphonso  Deal,  a black  po- 
liceman who  was  criticized  by  Rizzo  and 
defended  by  national  black  leaders  for  his 
stand  against  the  alleged  brutality,  has  re- 
tired from  the  department  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  civil  rights  matters. 

Deal  had  publicly  denounced  police 
actions  taken  during  an  August  raid  on  the 
radical  group  MOVE,  a position  that 
prompted  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  in 
Philadelphia  to  consider  removing  him 
from  the  group’s  membership  rolls. 

Anti-stress  program  starts 
at  the  top  in  Chicago  PD 

The  Chicago  police  initiated  a depart- 
mentwide cardiovascular  health  program 
last  month  in  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  any  major  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy has  sponsored  an  effort  designed  to  im- 
prove the  physical  fitness  of  every  sworn 
member  of  its  force. 

Superintendent  James  E.  O’Grady  in- 


augurated the  project  on  November  27  by 
being  the  first  Chicago  officer  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program’s  one  day  of  examina- 
tions and  training,  explaining  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  course  will  increase  the  life 
span  of  those  officers  who  take  it  seriously. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Heart  As- 
sociation and  the  city’s  Board  of  Health, 
the  program  is  presented  in  two  parts.  An 
examination  is  given  that  includes  blood 
tests,  pulse  rate  measurement,  health  ques- 
tionnaires, and  a three-minute  step  test.  A 
classroom  portion  consists  of  training  in 
the  identification  of  “high  risk”  factors 
that  can  lead  to  heart  disease,  the  proper 
exercises  to  maintain  cardiovascular  fitness, 
the  danger  of  stress  and  ways  to  cope  with 
it,  and  the  principles  of  good  nutrition. 

Noting  that  the  program  has  been  in  the 
planning  stages  for  over  a year,  O’Grady 
said  that  50  officers  per  day  will  attend  the 
examination  and  seminar  sessions  until  all 
members  of  the  department  have  com- 
pleted the  fitness  course.  He  added  that  the 
force’s  Medical  Section  has  implemented 
follow-up  procedures  for  cardiovascular 
problems  that  are  detected  during  the  ex- 
aminations, but  stressed  that  the  program 
will  be  equally  beneficial  in  showing  offi- 
cers how  they  can  avoid  heart  problems  by 
following  its  recommendations. 

According  to  a department  spokesman, 
ranking  officers  will  be  among  the  first  to 
participate  in  the  sessions  “to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  the  program  and  also  to 
give  them  first-hand  knowledge  that  will 
help  them  answer  questions  about  the  pro- 
gram for  the  members  of  their  various  com- 
mands." 
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Roberts,  Nevada:  Ken  Braunstein,  New  Hampshire:  Mark  Thompson.  New  Jersey:  James  Ford,  Dorothy  Guyot,  Lillian  Reilly,  Barbara  Sacks.  New 
York:  Steven  Campbell.  Eugene  Johann,  Philip  Monti,  Tom  Twyford,  Tom  Ward.  North  Carolina:  Richter  Moore.  Gary  Willis,  Ohio:  Thomas  Marsh, 

, Walter  McGreevy.  Steven  Rice,  Charles  Walker.  Oklahoma:  William  Parker,  Oregon:  Ron  Willis;  Pennsylvania:  Thomas  Landers;  Rhode  Island:  Glen- 
ford  Shibley;  South  Carolina:  William  Mathias;  Tennessee:  Michael  Braswell;  Texas  Joe  Schott;  Virginia:  Marvin  Marcus,  Tom  Spratt,  Washington: 
Larry  Fehr.  Rickey  Thomas.  Wisconsin:  Dan  King. 


Prosecutors  found  guilty  of  harboring  a 
‘conviction  psychology,’  California  study  says 


A “majority  of  prosecuting  attorneys” 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  basic  tenet  of 
American  jurisprudence  which  holds  that  a 
defendant  is  presumed  innocent  until  prov- 
en guilty  at  trial,  according  to  a recently 
released  survey  of  95  local  prosecutors  in 
California. 

The  study,  conducted  by  George  T. 
Felkcnes,  the  head  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity’s School  of  Criminal  Justice,  found 
that  56.4  percent  of  the  prosecutors  char- 
acterized the  “innocent  until  proven  guil- 
ty” principle  as  "legal  fiction.”  Only  30.9 
percent  said  that  the  statement  was  an  “ob- 
jective fact,”  while  the  remainder  gave  no 
response. 

Releasing  his  findings  in  a paper-before 
a meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Criminology  last  month,  Felkenes  observed 
that  many  prosecutors  “feel  that  when  an 
accused  reaches  the  trial  stage  his  guilt  has 
been  determined  by  the  screening  process 
of  the  police  and  the  prosecutor  which  are 
believed  to  eliminate  effectively  the  inno- 
cent, thereby  allowing  only  the  guilty  to 
proceed  through  the  system.” 

Noting  that  such  “stereotyping"  of  de- 
fendants can  have  “damaging  implications" 
for  those  who  are  innocent,  the  educator 
said  that  once  an  accused  has  been  “pre- 
convicted” by  a prosecutor,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  for  him  to  establish  his  inno- 
cence. 

“Indiscriminate  attachment  of  the 
‘guilty’  label  subverts  the  essential  purpose 
of  the  adversary  system  - to  counter  the 


The  integrity  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  interagency  police  intelligence  net- 
works has  been  breached  a number  of 
times  by  individuals  with  organized  crime 
connections  over  the  past  18  years,  accord- 
ing to  material  obtained  last  month  from 
FBI  files. 

The  bureau  files,  containing  memoranda 
and  other  data  about  the  Law  Enforcement 
Intelligence  Unit  (LEIU),  was  released  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  a 
Temple  University  law  student,  who  subse- 
quently submitted  his  findings  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  to  other  news  organiza- 
tions. 

According  to  United  Press  International, 
LEIU  is  composed  of  more  than  150  state 
and  local  police  agencies  that  have  devel- 
oped a large  data  bank  by  exchanging  ma- 
terial on  reputed  mob  figures.  The  organiz- 
ation’s computer  program  had  been  funded 
by  LEAA  since  last  spring,  and  until  as 
recently  as  1975  some  Justice  Department 
officials  were  proposing  that  the  unit’s 
electronic  files  be  merged  with  those  of  the 
FBI  to  form  a state/Federal  clearinghouse 
on  organized  crime. 

The  FBI  files  concerning  LEIU  activity 
indicated  that  the  unit's  leaks  to  alleged 
mobsters  go  back  to  1960  when  sensitive 
intelligence  data  was  released  through  the 
LEIU  chapter  in  the  Pueblo,  Colorado  Po- 
lice Department.  “Our  Dallas  office  was 
advised  that  the  LEIU  data  received  by  the 
Pueblo  police  had,  in  turn,  been  passed 
along  to  the  underworld,”  a 1972  FBI 
memo  stated. 

LEIU  branches  within  the  Denver  and 
Kansas  City  police  departments  were 
evicted  from  the  organization  in  1960,  the 
memo  said,  noting  that  the  forced  with- 
drawals were  based  on  “corruption 


tendency  to  judge  a person  too  swiftly, 
based  on  familiar  experience,"  Felkenes 
said,  citing  an  American  Bar  Association 
report  which  stated  that  once  a “label"  is 
fixed  "all  that  confirms  the  diagnosis 
makes  a strong  imprint  on  the  mind,  while 
all  that  runs  counter  to  it  is  received  with 
diverted  attention.” 

Despite  its  undesirable  effects,  Felkcnes 
noted  that  the  “pre-convicting”  attitude 
will  probably  persist  among  prosecutors  as 
long  as  their  duties  include  deciding  “who 
will  and  who  will  not  be”  charged  with  a 
crime. 

Felkenes’s  research  effort  quoted  a for- 
mer assistant  United  States  attorney  who 
described  his  firsthand  experience  with  the 
"pre-convicting”  attitude.  “It  was  generally 
agreed  that,  regardless  of  the  strength  of 
the  case,  if  the  prosecutor  did  not  actually 
believe  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  he  had 
no  business  prosecuting,”  the  attorney 
said.  “The  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
assistants  felt  that  it  was  morally  wrong  to 
prosecute  a man  unless  one  was  personally 
convinced  of  his  guilt.” 

While  a majority  of  the  prosecutors  que- 
ried by  Felkenes  indicated  that  their  prima- 
ry responsibility  was  to  “see  that  justice  is 
achieved,"  27.3  percent  said  their  main 
role  was  “get  a conviction,  stop  illegal  con- 
duct, protect  the  public,  get  an  appropriate 
sentence.” 

Characterizing  the  latter  attitude  as  a 
“conviction  psychology,”  the  researcher 
stated  that  the  way  prosecutors  view  their 


charges”  made  against  the  two  metropoli- 
tan agencies. 

The  latest  intelligence  breach  occurred 
in  the  Las  Vegas  chapter  earlier  this  year 
and  was  discovered  by  an  FBI  wiretap.  It 
was  disclosed  that  an  intelligence  specialist 
with  the  Las  Vegas  force  who  had  access  to 
LEIU  files  was  handing  over  organized 
crime  information  to  reputed  gangsters. 

LEIU’s  general  chairman,  Major  Steven 
Bertucelli  of  the  Dade  County,  Florida 
Public  Safety  Department,  told  the  Post 
that  the  Las  Vegas  chapter  was  expelled 
last  September  on  corruption  charges. 

Although  Bertucelli  confirmed  the  FBI’s 
version  of  the  Las  Vegas  leak,  he  said  that 
the  bureau  did  not  notify  his  group  of  the 
security  violation  and  that  LEIU  learned  of 
the  breach  through  news  stories. 

Apparently,  much  of  the  information 
that  the  FBI  has  gathered  on  LEIU  has 
been  obtained  since  1966  when  the  bureau 
set  up  its  own  intelligence  network  within 
the  interagency  group  after  LF.IU  members 
allegedly  stole  an  FBI  document. 

The  file,  entitled  “La  Cosa  Nostra, 
Anti-RacketeeringConspiracy,"  reportedly 
detailed  membership  in  the  mob.  An  FBI 
memorandum  said  that  Captain  John 
Yarnell  of  the  Los  Angeles  police,  a nation- 
al officer  with  LEIU,  obtained  a photo- 
copy of  the  report  from  Lieutenant  Jack 
Revill  of  the  Dallas  Police  Department, 
who  had  “surreptitiously”  taken  the  docu- 
ment from  the  bureau. 

Characterizing  Yarnell’s  role  in  the 
caper  as  “unscrupulous”  and  Revill's 
actions  as  “atrocious,”  the  memo  urged 
that  all  bureau  agents  be  discreet  in  future 
dealings  with  the  police  intelligence  group.  , 

Organized  jn  1956  in  . an  attempt  T9 
crack  down  on  organized  crime  through 


roles  seems  to  be  tied  to  job  experience. 
“Those  district  attorneys  expressing  a con- 
cern for  conviction  had,  on  the  average, 
about  twice  as  much  experience  on  the  job 
as  those  who  mentioned  a concern  for  jus- 
tice," he  said.  “Exposure  to  the  prosecu- 
torial system,  therefore,  may  in  itself  lend 
to  mold  one’s  perceptions  and  beliefs  while 
eroding  the  idealism  that  generally  charac- 
terizes the  more  inexperienced  prosecu- 
tor.” 

Felkenes  theorized  that  the  conviction 
psychology  may  result  from  “organization- 
al pressure”  which  forces  a district  attor- 
ncy  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  his 
office  by  means  of  “hard”  criteria,  such  as 
the  number  of  convictions  or  pleas  that 
have  been  processed. 

“The  office  of  the  district  attorney  is 
under  a self-imposed  pressure  to  justify  its 
budget,  to  get  the  most  for  each  prosecu- 
tion dollar,  and  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  the  public  service  model,”  the 
report  said,  noting  that  the  political  life  of 
an  elected  district  attorney  may  depend  on 
how  well  he  justifies  his  use  of  tax  money, 

On  the  individual  level,  a prosecutor’s 
success  may  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
criminal  convictions  he  has  been  able  to 
secure,  according  to  Felkenes,  who  ob- 
served that  many  assistant  district  attor- 
neys use  their  position  as  a "stepping 
stone"  to  a political  office  or  to  launch  a 
successful  private  practice. 

The  report  observed  that  as  a quasi-judi- 
Continucd  on  Page  12 


interagency  informational  exchanges,  LEIU 
received  national  attention  four  years  ago 
when  group  officials  told  a Senate  investi- 
gating committee  that  the  organization's 
files  were  closely  protected  and  only  con- 
tained data  on  mob  activities. 

More  recently,  the  organization  has 
been  criticized  by  civil  rights  leaders  who 
charged  that  LEIU’s  computer  banks  in- 
clude intelligence  material  on  civil  rights 
activists,  black  organizations,  antinuclear 
groups  and  others  with  no  apparent  mob 
connections. 

While  the  FBI  file  on  the  intelligence 
unit  contained  no  mention  of  potential 
civil  rights  violations,  it  did  indicate  that 
LEIU  was  not  a threat  to  the  bureau.  A 
1971  memo  outlining  the  findings  of  FBI 
sources  who  attended  LEIU’s  annual  meet- 
ing that  year  said,  “No  sentiments  or  opin- 
ions unfriendly  to  the  bureau  were  ex- 
pressed.” 

A year  later,  an  administrative  aide  to 
acting  director  L.  Patrick  Gray  III  advised 
his  boss  "to  make  known  to  LEIU  your 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Arizona  cops 
want  Hoy  to 
get  the  heave 

Arizona  Public  Safety  Director  Vernon 
Hoy  has  come  under  fire  from  a large  seg- 
ment of  his  officers  who  told  an  Arizona 
Republic  reporter  last  month  that  the  chief 
has  destroyed  departmental  morale 
through  mismanagement  and  ineffective 
leadership. 

Voicing  their  grievances  through  a 
spokesman,  about  500  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  employees  charged  that  lloy  dis- 
played poor  judgment  and  has  alienated 
local  police  agencies  throughout  the  state 
by  reducing  the  number  of  uniformed  high- 
way patrolmen  during  the  first  three  years 
of  his  five-year  tenure.  They  noted  that 
over  the  period  the  state’s  traffic  accident 
rate  increased  by  60  percent  and  the  high- 
way death  toll  rose  by  54  percent. 

The  spokesman  also  charged  the  direc- 
tor with  bypassing  competitive  bidding 
procedures  when  he  ordered  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  office  furniture  which 
included  a $3,600  “director’s  desk." 

Noting  that  the  state’s  taxpayers  arc  not 
receiving  “fair  value"  for  the  department’s 
annual  $35  million  budget,  the  spokesman 
contended  that  the  department's  criminal 
investigations  have  been  disrupted  by  "in- 
consistent policies  or  inadequate  super- 
vision." 

As  a result  of  Hoy's  policies,  according 
to  the  officers,  the  state  force  is  experienc- 
ing the  highest  monthly  employee  turnover 
rate  in  its  history.  Forty-four  sworn  and 
civilian  personnel  arc  said  to  have  left  in 
October,  and  about  five  commissioned  offi- 
cers, are  resigning  or  choosing  early  retire- 
ment each  month. 

Hoy  is  not  ready  to  oblige  his  detractors 
by  resigning  himself,  however.  He  blamed 
the  current  unrest  on  a few  "disgruntled" 
employees,  observing  that  several  officers 
have  heen  disciplined  or  demoted  because 
“we've  raised  our  standards." 

Commenting  on  the  turnover  rate,  he 
said,  “Some  of  the  resignations  you’re  talk- 
ing about  came  from  employees  who  just 
couldn’t  cut  it." 

But  Jim  Snedigar,  a former  DPS  major 
who  resigned  in  October  after  20  years 
on  the  force,  painted  a different  picture  for 
reporters,  claiming  that  he  told  Hoy  last 
spring  that  his  integrity  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  was  "non-existent"  and 
that  his  men  did  not  respect  him. 

“Morale  is  the  lowest  I've  seen  it  in  20 
years,”  he  said.  "Hoy  is  driving  a lot  of 
good  men  out  of  the  department.  They  can 
no  longer  serve  in  the  administrative 
bureaucracy  he  has  created  " 

Stating  that  the  175  officers  in  his 
former  command  had  considered  wearing 
black  armbands  "to  signal  the  death  of 
morale  throughout  the  department,” 
Snedigar  implied  that  Hoy  is  attempting  to 
implement  urban  police  practices  within 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 10.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . .10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

Prisons 10.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 103  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C-56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-1 11  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  1 8.00 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 179  Chief  Marshall 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.95 

C-1 185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-1219  Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Cafhp  Officer  (Men)  . . . .8.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 8.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

01611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . .6.00 

C-1239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

02263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

01900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

Ol  763  Deputy  Superintendent  of 

Women's  Prisons 10.00 

01620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

01762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

01247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

01260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

01405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 8.00 

0251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

01612  Federal  Protective  Officer  6.00 

01285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

0255  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

0286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 6.00 

0281  Forest  Ranger 8.00 

0304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

0338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 10.00 

0342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 


0344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

Ol 986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

0362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

0364  Inspector 8.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

0377  Investigator 8.00 

0378  Investigator- Inspector 8.00 

0406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

01329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

01332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

01341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

0448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 8.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

01688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

0574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

0575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States 6.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

01972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

01847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

01939  Police  Officer 6.00 

01755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

01739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

0596  Police  Surgeon  10.00 

0597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

0598  Policewoman 6.00 

01791  Principal  Investigator 8.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . . 10.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

01981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

01428  Probation  Employment  Officer 8.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

01429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

02262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

01828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 


01829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

01997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

01459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

01923  School  Guard 6.00 

01999  Security  Guard  6.00 

01467  Security  Officer 6.00 

0221 1 Security  Police  Officer  (U.S.P.S.) 8.00 

0996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

01665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

01010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

01020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

01594  Senior  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02298  Senior  Professional 

Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

01998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ...10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant.  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

0794  Sheriff 8.00 

01060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

0749  Special  Officer 6.00 

01692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

0757  State  Trooper 6.00 

01744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

01503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

02106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

02299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator * 10.00 

01766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

01689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

0819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

0820  Transit  Lieutenant 10.00 

0821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

0822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

0823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

0852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 8.00 

0853  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

0894  Warden 10.00 

0891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Following  are  summaries  of  recent  actions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Legal  group  urges  crime  victims 
to  sue  their  assailants 

A Washington,  D.C.  organization  is  attempting  to  realize  the  principle  that 
criminals  should  repay  their  victims.  The  Washington  Legal  Foundation,  a two- 
year-old  group  established  to  curtail  government  regulation  of  business,  recently 
undertook  a major  legal  effort  which  would  enable  the  victims  of  violent  crimes  to 
sue  their  assailants  for  civil  and  punitive  damages. 

For  this  project,  which  may  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  the 
foundation  will  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  elderly,  teachers,  female  victims  of 
sex  crimes,  and  police  officers. 

Daniel  J.  Popco,  general  counsel  to  the  foundation,  is  currently  suing  in  local 
Federal  courts  on  behalf  of  two  victims  of  violent  crimes:  a 64-year-old  man  as- 
saulted in  his  automobile  in  downtown  Washington  and  a law  student  who  was 
severely  injured  in  an  uprovoked  assault  near  a popular  Washington,  D.C.  restau- 
rant. 

Popco  has  stated  that  crime  victims  in  this  country  should  become  aware  of 
their  legal  rights  and  learn  not  to  depend  for  redress  solely  upon  overworked  crimi- 
nal prosecutors,  who  are  inclined  to  resort  to  plea  bargaining.  He  and  the  WLF 
board  of  advisors  are  seeking  to  prove  to  the  legal  community  as  well  as  to  the  pub- 
lic that  violent  criminals  arc  not  too  poor  to  be  sued  successfully  for  civil  damages. 
Most  state  laws  allow  a money  judgment  for  civil  damages  to  be  collected  for  as 
long  a 20  years,  and  a few  allow  an  even  longer  period.  Typically,  a violent  criminal 
will  serve  only  a short  sentence  before  being  paroled.  Afterwards  he  may  acquire  a 
salary  and  assets  which  can  be  attached. 

The  Washington  Legal  Foundation  was  established  in  1976.  Its  board  of 
directors  includes  Sen.  Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R-Utah);  Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane  (R- Illinois); 
former  Agriculture  Secretary  F.arl  Butz;  F.rncst  Wilkinson,  former  president  of 
Brigham  Young  University;  Loren  Smith,  a Delaware  law  professor  and  former  ad- 
visor to  Ronald  Reagan,  and  Fred  G.  Karcm,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior during  the  Ford  Administration.  Although  it  is  conservative  in  orientation,  it  is 
not  pro  business  in  the  sense  that  it  represents  any  particular  corporation  or  com- 
mercial interest. 

• • • 

Not  so  long  ago  I was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  attend  a testimonial  dinner 
honoring  a distinguished  Federal  administrator,  Rex  D.  Davis,  who  recently  retired 
as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  Mr.  Davis's  tenure  as 
director  began  in  July  1972  when  the  Bureau  first  separated  from  the  Department 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Under  his  supervision,  ATI*  introduced  the  National  Firearms 
Tracing  Center,  which  has  registered  more  than  250,000  guns  and  traces  weapons 
for  all  police  departments.  The  center  also  licenses  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

As  an  administrator,  Davis  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a system  for 
tracing  explosives  by  requiring  manufacturers  to  place  a chemical  taggant  in  their 
explosives  which  will  be  traceable  even  after  detonation. 

Davis  eliminated  the  regional  organization  of  the  bureau  moving  field  office 
control  into  the  main  Washington,  D.C.  office.  He  is  a 25-ycar  veteran  with  the 
bureau,  and  served  as  a criminal  investigator,  special  investigator,  executive  assistant 
to  the  assistant  regional  commissioner  and  assistant  regional  commissioner.  He  is 
author  of  the  book  Federal  Searches  and  Seizures. 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd  . 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Township,  NJ  07675.) 


Fired  cop  starts  recall  drive 
against  Chandler,  Arizona  mayor 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  holiday 
season,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  sched- 
ule oral  arguments  during  the  preceeding 
two  weeks.  A substantial  part  of  the  jus- 
tices' time  has  been  devoted  to  drafting  of 
plenary  decisions,  which  have  been  notice- 
ably absent  during  the  first  two  months  of 
the  Court's  new  term.  In  two  sessions  prior 
to  Thanksgiving  the  Court  accepted  for  re- 
view several  cases  which  are  noted  below. 
Also  covered  are  cases  seeking  plenary  re- 
view which  have  been  placed  on  the 
docket. 

• • • 

Juvenile  Interrogation 

The  scope  of  the  guarantees  provided  by 
the  Miranda  warnings  may  increase  if  the 
Supreme  Court  upholds,  following  plenary 
review,  an  appellate  court  decision  which 
required  the  cessation  of  interrogation  and 
the  suppression  of  statements  obtained  fol- 
lowing a juvenile’s  request  for  the  presence 
of  a probation  officer  during  custodial 
questioning. 

Shortly  after  being  taken  into  custody, 
a 16-year-old  murder  suspect  was  given  the 
Miranda  warnings,  after  which  the  juvenile 
made  a request  to  see  a probation  officer. 
Following  the  request  the  juvenile  con- 
fessed to  the  crime  after  the  interrogating 
officer  had  reiterated  the  Miranda  warn- 
ings. 

On  appeal,  the  California  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  confession  was  inad- 
missible because  the  state  had  failed  to 
prove  at  the  trial  that  the  juvenile’s  re- 
quest was  not  an  indication  of  an  un- 
willingness to  continue  talks  with  the  po- 
lice or  a desire  to  obtain  advice  on  how  to 
respond  to  police  inquiries.  The  appellate 
court  further  concluded  that  the  request  to 
see  a probation  officer  could  easily  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  act  of  invoking  the  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation  and  therefore  should  have  halted 
the  interrogation. 

Before  the  Court  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  Fifth  Amendment  requires 
cessation  of  interrogations  of  juveniles 
who,  after  being  given  the  Miranda  warn- 
ings, request  the  presence  of  a probation 
officer.  (Fare  v.  Michael  C.,  No.  78-334, 
granted  plenary  review  on  October  30, 
1978.) 

Juries 

Prior  to  a recent  decision,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  scheduled  for  review, 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  a person 
could  not  be  convicted  for  a nonpetty 
offense  in  a jury  trial  unless  the  jury  came 
to  unanimous  decision. 

A Louisiana  trial  court  found  a defen- 
dant accused  of  a nonpetty  offense  guilty 
where  the  guilt  was  established  by  only  a 
five-to-one  vote  of  the  six-person  jury.  The 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con- 
viction with  the  reasoning  that  neither  of 
the  previous  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  specifically  Ballew  v.  Georgia, 
453  U.S  223,  and  Williams  v.  Florida,  399 
U.S.  78,  actually  forbids  a conviction 
based  on  a split  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
jury  at  trial. 

The  date  and  time  limit  for  oral  argu- 
ment arc  still  unscheduled,  but  the  argu- 
ment is  expected  to  revolve  around  the 
issue  of  whether  a conviction  by  a non- 
unanimous  jury  can  be  sustained  in  view  of 


the  historical  guarantees  of  the  Sixth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  which  set  out  the 
right  to  a jury  trial  in  state  courts.  (Burch 
v.  Louisiana,  No  78-90,  granted  plenary  re- 
view on  October  30,  1978.) 

First  Amendment 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  called 
upon  to  a progressively  greater  extent  to 
set  national  standards  which  insure  fair 
judicial  proceedings  while  protecting  the 
First  Amendment's  free  press  guarantee. 
A new  case,  just  granted  plenary  review, 
may  establish  a new  guideline  for  the  press 
with  regard  to  juvenile  proceedings. 

Under  the  West  Virginia  Code  49-7-3 
(1941),  a crime  is  committed  if  a news- 
paper publishes  the  name  of  child  in  any 
juvenile  proceeding.  During  the  summer 
the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Code  is  in  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a 
“prior  restraint”  is  created  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  announced  that 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
West  Virginia  Code  to  determine  if  in  fact 
a restraint  is  created  which  may  be  a viola- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment.  (Smith  v. 
Daily  Mail  Publishing  Co.,  No.  78-482, 
granted  plenary  review  on  November  13, 
1978.) 

The  following  cases 
appear  on  the  Court’s  docket 
Bribery 

Four  attorneys  for  a government  of- 
ficial convicted  of  bribery  and  solicitation 
subsequent  to  an  official  act  have  peti- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court  for  review  in  the 
hope  of  overturning  the  conviction  on  pro- 
cedural grounds. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  upheld  the  conviction  of  the  of- 
ficial under  18  USC  201  (c)  (1)  for  soli- 
citing and  receiving  a bribe  after  the  offi- 
cial act,  noting  that  the  statute  is  not 
limited  to  solicitations  and  bribes  oc- 
curring prior  to  such  an  act. 

The  attorneys  argue  that  the  trial  court 
made  a reversible  error  in  not  instructing 
the  jury  that  if  there  was  no  agreement 
prior  to  the  act  being  performed,  and  if  the 
official’s  decision  to  act  was  not  made 
under  any  promise  or  understanding  that 
the  gratuity  would  be  paid,  then  the  de- 
fendant did  not  violate  the  statute.  (Ar- 
royo v.  United  States,  No.  78-548,  peti- 
tion for  review  filed  September  29,  1978.) 
Obscenity 

Following  a ruling  by  the  Georgia  Court 
of  Appeals  which  determined  that  defen- 
dants were  properly  convicted  for  distri- 
bution of  sexual  paraphernalia  which  clear- 
ly came  within  the  description  of  the 
Georgia  Code  Annotated  26-2101  (c) 
(which  classifies  as  obscene  those  objects 
"designed  or  marketed  as  useful  primarily 
for  the  stimulation  of  human  genital  or- 
gans"), the  defendants  sought  Supreme 
Court  review  on  various  issues. 

On  procedural  grounds,  the  defendants 
question  whether  a warrantless  mass 
seizure  of  allegedly  obscene  material  can 
be  upheld  under  the  "plain  view”  doc- 
trine and  consistent  with  First  and  Four- 
teenth Amendment  guarantees.  The  de- 
fense attorney  attacked  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  Georgia  statute.  (Ritchie 
v.  Georgia,  No.  78-531,  petition  for  review 
filed  September  27,  1978.) 


A Chandler,  Arizona  police  officer  who 
was  removed  from  the  force  last  September 
after  charging  that  city  administrators  em- 
ployed unfair  management  practices  has 
helped  mount  a recall  effort  against  Chand- 
ler’s mayor  and  three  of  the  city's  coun- 
cilmen,  according  to  the  Arizona  Republic. 

The  fired  officer,  Terry  Irwin,  who  had 
headed  the  city's  police  union  during  his 
six  years  on  the  force,  became  a leader  in  a 
group  calling  itself  the  Chandler  United  Re- 
call Effort  shortly  after  his  dismissal.  On 
November  14,  the  organization  filed  peti- 
tions containing  over  700  signatures  which 
called  for  the  removal  of  Mayor  Ken 
Thomas  and  Councilmen  Dick  Stricklin, 
Phil  Ducnas  and  Raul  Navarette. 

Irwin  indicated  that  he  has  the  backing 
of  many  city  residents  in  his  efforts,  noting 
that  he  has  received  more  than  $2,000 
from  people  wishing  to  help  him  support 
his  family.  ‘‘I’ve  received  money  from  fel- 
low officers  and  from  people  I’ve  arrested 
and  pul  in  jail,”  he  said.  “1  get  a lot  of 
phone  calls  and  a lot  of  people  on  the 
street  telling  me,  'We’re  praying  for  you. 
Don't  get  discouraged.  Don’t  look  for 
another  job.  You’ll  get  your  badge  back.’  " 

The  recall  leader's  badge  was  taken  from 


him  by  Police  Chief  Bill  Louthan  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  11  days  after  the  chief  had 
been  reinstated  from  a "paid  administrative 
leave”  which  was  prompted  by  a grand  jury 
indictment.  Louthan  has  been  charged  with 
two  felony  counts  of  misuse  of  public 
funds. 

Pointing  out  the  irony  of  the  situation, 
Irwin  said  that  Louthan  has  been  indicted 
and  is  back  on  the  job,  while  he  remains 
off  the  force  even  though  no  allegations  of 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Blue  ribbon  panel  gives  CJ  education  programs  a big  red  ‘F’ 


Continued  from  Page  1 
instructors  should  utilize  research  mono- 
graphs published  by  LEAA  and  private 
agencies. 

The  panel  called  on  LEAA  to  establish  a 
research  effort  that  would  examine  "the  re- 
lationships between  different  college  cur- 
riculums  and  both  die  individual  perfor- 
mance of  college-educated  police  officers 
and  the  organizational  performance  of  the 
departments  they  serve." 

Noting  that  its  curriculum  evaluation  is 
based  “more  on  faith  than  on  fact,”  the 
commission  stated  that  only  a long-term 
research  program  could  determine  what 
course  of  study  is  best  for  changing  the 
police,  as  well  as  "answering  the  more  basic 
question  of  whether  education  can  make  a 
difference  in  police  behavior.” 

Prefacing  a group  of  recommendations 
concerning  criminal  justice  schools  and 
their  faculties,  the  report  noted  dm  many 
law  enforcement  programs  were  created 
“in  a rather  hasty  manner”  and  that  some 
colleges  "have  failed  to  commit  sufficient 
resources”  to  these  efforts.  “Predominant- 
ly off-campus  teaching,  loose  practices  for 
granting  credit,  and  other  indications  can 
be  found  to  support  die  claim  that  some 
colleges  are  more  interested  in  high  enroll- 
ments than  in  quality  police  education," 
the  commission  noted. 

One  panel  recommendation  stressed 
that  only  colleges  that  are  willing  to  make 
a "long-term  commitment"  should  become 
involved  in  police  education,  and  another 
partially  defined  such  a commitment, 


stating  that  part-time  faculty  should  ac- 
count for  no  more  dian  25  percent  of  a 
program’s  annual  credit-hour  production. 

“Although  some  part-time  faculty  can 
make  valuable  contributions  to  a police 
education  program,”  the  report  said,  "an 
overreliance  on  part-time  faculty  produces 
inadequate  faculty  participation  in  institu- 
tional governance  and  advisement  and 
counselling  of  students.” 

No  Credit  for  Academy  Training 

Finding  that  some  institutions  have  of- 
fered up  to  three  years  of  college  credit  for 
police  experience,  the  commission  urged 
that  “life  experience  credit”  be  awarded 
“only  after  careful  review  consistent  with 
the  guidelines  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  and  endorsed  by 
the  Council  on  Postsecondary  Accredita- 
tion.” The  panel  added  that  no  academic 
credit  should  be  granted  for  the  comple- 
tion of  police  recruit  training  programs. 

Commenting  on  physical  plant  consider- 
ations, the  report  said  that  colleges  should 
bring  library  resources  for  their  police  edu- 
cation efforts  up  to  par  with  those  of  more 
established  programs.  The  panel  suggested 
that  retroactive  acquisition  programs  must 
be  implemented  “if  police  education  stu- 
dents arc  to  develop  the  habits  of  seeking 
and  using  written  knowledge  to  solve  prob- 
lems.” 

While  the  commission  challenged  the 
concept  of  off-campus  instruction  in 
college-level  law  enforcement  courses,  it 
did  not  call  for  the  termination  of  such 
efforts.  “On-campus  instruction  has  a 


greater  chance  of  providing  a mix  of  stu- 
dents of  differing  values  and  backgrounds,” 
the  report  observed.  "Where  off-campus  in- 
struction is  offered,  however,  the  colleges 
should  provide  easy  access  to  library  and 
other  educational  resources." 

The  panel  did  call  for  an  end  to  two- 
year  associate  degree  programs  in  law  en- 
forcement that  are  offered  by  many  com- 
munity and  junior  colleges,  noting  that  po- 
lice work  is  too  complex  to  be  covered  in  a 
two-year  span.  As  an  alternative,  the  com- 
mission suggested  that  the  junior  institu- 
tions gear  their  efforts  toward  preparing 
students  for  a baccalaureate  degree. 

Contending  that  police  education  facul- 
ty are  “generally  less  qualified  academical- 
ly" than  instructors  in  other  fields,  the 
report  recommended  that  all  postsecond- 
ary police  teachers  be  required  to  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  postgradu- 
ate study. 

“Although  this  modest  standard  cannot 
ensure  a high-quality  faculty,  it  can  prob- 
ably increase  the  likelihood  that  each  facul- 
ty member  will  be  a thoughtful  and  well- 
prepared  teacher,"  the  panel  noted.  “And 
since  almost  one-quarter  of  all  criminal  jus- 
tice faculty  have  no  graduate  degrees,  this 
standard  would  represent  a major  up- 
grading of  the  faculty.” 

The  commission  said  that  both  LEAA 
and  private  foundations  should  develop 
one-  or  two-year  off-campus  fellowships 
for  full-time  faculty  in  police  programs, 
observing  that  it  would  give  current  in- 
structors the  opportunity  to  upgrade  them- 
selves. The  expansion  of  on-campus  efforts 
designed  to  improve  and  develop  the  teach- 
ing skills  of  existing  faculty  was  also  sug- 
gested. 

Noting  that  prior  criminal  justice  em- 
ployment should  be  neither  a requirement 
or  a handicap  in  the  faculty  selection  pro- 
cess, the  panel  urged  LEAA  to  fund  pro- 
grams for  “retooling”  Ph.D.'s  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  into  criminal  justice  scholars 
and  teachers.  “At  its  best,  criminal  justice 
is  an  interdisciplinary  field,  and  there  are 
more  than  enough  qualified  Ph.D.'s  in  arts 
and  sciences  to  staff  police  education  pro- 
grams,” the  report  stated.  “Within  relative- 
ly short  periods  of  time,  they  could  be 
trained  to  apply  their  own  disciplines  to 
issues  in  policing.” 

Part-time  faculty  appointments  should 
be  limited  to  instructors  with  “unique 
practical  experience,”  according  to  the  re- 
port, and  colleges  should  obtain  outside 
funds  for  the  creation  of  “named  chairs”  in 
criminal  justice  or  police  administration. 
"Chairs  could  attract  first-rank  scholars  to 
research  and  teaching  on  police  issues  and 
lend  academic  respectability  to  a new  and 
developing  field,”  the  commission  de- 
clared. 

Broadening  of  LEEP  Program  Urged 

Under  a section  titled  “student  experi- 
ences,” the  report  called  for  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  Federally-funded  Law  Enforce- 
ment Education  Program  (LEEP).  “Con- 
gress should  amend  the  statutory  authori- 
zation of  LEEP  to  allow  more  intensive 
educational  experiences  through  more  ex- 
tensive support  of  individual  students  than 
the  present  authorization  for  grants  and 
loans  allows,"  the  panel  suggested.  "The 
limits  on  the  support  of  each  student 
should  be  high  enough  to  cover  all  costs  of 
full-time  residential  education.” 

Continuing  the  theme  of  residential 
study,  the  commission  recommended  that 
agencies  at  all  governmental  levels  should 
support  on-campus  educational  fellowships 
“in  a diverse  range  of  disciplines”  for  both 
police  officers  and  potential  police  manag- 


ers. It  further  suggested  that  even  nonresi- 
dential  programs  “should  provide  and  re- 
quire brief,  intensive  residential  periods  of 
study  at  least  once  each  semester  or  quar- 
ter.” 

Other  “student  experience"  recommen- 
dations proposed  sending  potential  police 
executives  to  “the  highest  quality”  man- 
agement schools  to  earn  graduate  degrees, 
releasing  LEEP  funds  for  “preservice  stu- 
dents” and  removing  any  LEEP  require- 
ments that  course  work  be  “directly  re- 
lated” to  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice. 

In  a list  of  proposals  concerning  the  role 
of  police  agencies  in  strengthening  higher 
education  for  their  personnel,  the  report 
noted  that  departments  should  “place  less 
emphasis  on  educating  the  recruited  and 
Continued  on  Page  10 


WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Have  a comment  you’d  like  to 
make?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
its  readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor’s  attention. 

CJ  leaders  to 
give  feedback 
to  report 

Continued  from  Page  1 
Executive  Officers'  Organization;  Lex  T. 
Eckenrode,  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Law  Enforcement  Education 
and  Training;  Edward  J.  Kiernan,  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Police  Associations-, 
Richter  Moore,  Academy  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Sciences;  E.  Wilson  Purdy,  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum;  Johannes  F. 
Spreen,  American  Academy  for  Profession- 
al Law  Enforcement,  and  Hubert  Williams, 
National  Organization  of  Black  Law  En- 
forcement Executives. 

According  to  the  symposium’s  schedule, 
plenary  sessions  and  subsequent  discussion 
groups  will  be  held  from  the  morning  of 
February  5 through  the  morning  of 
February  7.  On  the  final  afternoon  of  the 
conference,  a special  general  assembly  will 
convene,  focusing  on  education’s  impact 
on  the  police  function.  “This  session  will 
consider  the  empirical  evidence  regarding 
the  differences  between  college-educated 
police  officers  and  those  who  have  not  had 
a college  education,”  a foundation  spokes- 
man noted. 

The  symposium’s  organizers  are  seeking 
topical  research  papers  for  presentation  at 
the  event.  Submissions  should  be  no  longer 
than  25  pages  in  length  and  should  be  sent 
by  January  15  to;  Professor  Dennis  C. 
Smith,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, Tisch  Hall,  New  York  University, 
New  York,  NY  10003. 

The  registration  fee  for  the  conference 
is  $30  and  covers  the  cost  of  the  commis- 
sion’s report,  entitled  The  Quality  of  Police 
Education,  and  other  symposium  materials 
as  well  as  two  luncheons.  Accommodations 
at  the  Sheraton  Park  can  be  arranged 
through  the  Police  Foundation  at  the  rate 
of  $44.00  per  night  for  a single  and  $56.00 
per  night  for  a double. 

For  further  information  or  to  register 
and  make  reservations,  contact;  Hattie  M. 
Carrington,  Conference  Coordinator,  Police 
Foundation,  1909  K Street,  N.W.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC  20006.  Telephone; 
(202)  833-1460. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUMI  R- 
ICAL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed- 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  11  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son’s voice  tones  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And.  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous;  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Binocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
Identification  Equip. 
Weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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ON  CRIME 


By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


Books  on  rape  stress  seriousness  of  the  crime 


For  decades,  though  many  a lawman  has 
been  sympathetic  and  rightly  incensed  at 
such  an  offense,  rape  has  been  relegated  to 
the  status  of  an  ambiguous  offense,  one 
where  the  victim  has  little  recourse  except 
to  accuse  and  be  drawn  into  seemingly  end- 
less legal  debate. 

A searing  light  has  been  shon&  on  this 
frustrating  social  dilemma  by  Lorenne 
Clark  and  Debra  Lewis  in  their  book  Rape. 
The  Price  of  Coercive  Sexuality  (Women’s 
Press,  Toronto).  Despite  some  obvious  fem- 
inist propaganda,  the  hardcore  data  in- 
cluded by  Clark  and  Lewis,  based  on  a 
thoroughly  documented  study  of  117  rape 
cases  handled  by  the  Toronto  Police  De- 
partment in  1970,  provides  a clearer, 
sharper  picture  of  a type  of  crime  that  this 
reviewer  has  always  considered  a major  of- 
fense, certainly  equal  to  that  of  armed 
robbery.  The  authors  are  to  be  commended 
for  a book  which  deserves  reading  by  crimi- 
nal lawyers  and  law  enforcement  officials 
alike. 

Janet  Bode  has  also  tackled  this  contro- 
versial subject  in  Fighting  Back  How  to 
Cope  with  the  Medical,  Emotional  and 
Legal  Consequences  of  Rape  (Macmillan). 
In  a significant  study,  Bode  not  only  re- 
veals in  very  human  terms  her  own  experi- 
ence of  being  raped  by  three  men  and  the 


anguish  and  frustration  that  ensued,  but 
goes  on  to  document  the  cases  of  many 
other  abused  women,  and  the  anemic  re- 
sults produced  by  filing  complaints  and 
seeking  legal  redress  through  the  criminal 
courts.  The  author  deals  at  great  and 
worthy  length  with  myths  umbilical  to  the 
public  concept  of  rape,  such  as  the  notion 
that  most  occur  as  interracial  offenses, 
when  in  truth  the  crimes  are  intraracial. 

For  more  than  500,000  American 
women  each  year  (one  every  seven  min- 
utes) rape  is  a nightmarish  reality,  one 
painfully  and  carefully  explored  by  Ms. 
Bode.  Of  special  service  to  victims  and  po- 
tential victims  are  suggested  measures  to  be 
taken  against  the  rapist,  such  as  confront- 
ing (with  friends  and  legal  aides)  the  of- 
fender, in  letting  it  be  known  that  the 
rapist’s  activities  are  being  monitored,  and 
filing  civil  suits  wherein  the  victim's  posi- 
tion is  currently  a stronger  one  than  in 
criminal  suits.  Excellent  appendices  citing 
each  state's  law  governing  the  offense  of 
rape  are  included. 

Rape  is  only  one  of  the  subjects  covered 
in  Sex,  Crime,  and  the  Law  (Free  Press)  by 
Donal  E.J.  MacNamara  and  Edward  Saga- 
rin. The  authors  investigate  all  manner  of 
sexual  offenses:  rape,  child  molestation, 
prostitution  and  homosexuality  (the  latter 


is  included  since  “most  states  continue  to 
have  laws  against  homosexual  relations"). 
The  book  also  encompasses  obscene  phone 
calls,  voyeurism,  and  fetishisms,  which 
have  historically  proven  to  be  of  little  tan- 
gible harm.  A solid  academic  study,  the 
book  also  offers  .an  up-to-date  glossary 
many  trial  lawyers  might  find  useful  in 
their  work. 

Abraham  A.  Sion’s  Prostitution  and  the 
Law  (Faber  and  Faber)  is  a disappoint- 
ment, coming  from  this  noted  Israeli  crimi- 
nal lawyer.  Sion’s  approach  is  basically  one 
of  high  theory  that  asks  more  questions 
than  it  provides  answers  relating  to  the  per- 
missiveness of  prostitution  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  harsh  punishments  for  the  same  of- 
fense in  Germany.  This  hopelessly  over- 
priced book  will  find  few  readers  beyond 
the  philosophers  of  crime. 

Women,  Crime  and  Criminology  (Rout- 
ledge  & Kegan  Paul)  by  Carol  Smart  is  an 
energetic  study  that  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  current  increase  of  women  in  serious 
crime  is  not  linked  with  “female  emancipa- 
tion." Ms.  Smart  fails  to  prove  her  case, 
both  statistically  and  in  her  unfortunately 
biased  examination  of  historical  precedents 
of  females  involved  in  high  crime.  Her  lit- 
erary' technique  is  to  illogically  demand 
an  impartial  hearing  to  a fanatical  diatribe 


without  providing  evidence;  no  matter  how 
cleverly  that  kind  of  political  bantering  is 
couched  and  guised  in  a footnoted,  aca- 
demic approach,  it  is  obvious  to  any  seri- 
ous student  that  what  is  being  offered  is 
not  an  enlightened  answer  but  a savage 
semi-intellectual  dictate. 

More  Drug  Connections 
There  is  today  a great  deal  of  lobbying 
being  adamantly  performed  by  the  usual 
violent-voiced  minority  for  the  legalization 
of  certain  drugs.  This  has,  naturally,  pro- 
duced a spate  of  books  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  better  selections  this  week  in- 
clude Hamilton  F..  Davis’s  Mocking  Justice 
(Crown),  a well-written,  biting  account  of 
Paul  Lawrence,  one-time  super  drug  cop  of 
Vermont  whose  record  of  arrests  and  con- 
victions dealing  with  hard  drugs  proved  as- 
tounding, so  astounding  that  he  was  subse- 
quently investigated  and  was  unmasked  to 
be  as  horrendous  a fraud  as  the  conviction- 
obsessed  cop  portrayed  by  Orson  Welles  in 
his  superb  psychological  film  study,  Touch 
of  Evil,  Editor  Ernest  L.  Abel’s  The  Scien- 
tific Study  of  Marijuana  (Nelson-Hall)  is  an 
important  compendium  of  reports  from 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists 
in  the  field  of  drug  research,  one  that  the 
layman  can  easily  understand.  Its  Findings 
will  undoubtedly  aid  officials  in  the  ulti- 
mate decision  to  legalize  pot. 


Computer  manual  published  to  teach  detectives 
how  to  short-circuit  electronic  data  crimes 


An  updatable  manual  designed  to  pro- 
vide computer  crime  investigators  and 
prosecutors  with  the  latest  information  on 
electronic  data  crimes,  criminalistics  and 
investigative  techniques  is  scheduled  for 
publication  early  next  year. 

Presented  by  Assets  Protection,  an  inter- 
national journal  devoted  to  the  security 
and  investigative  fields,  the  looseleaf-type 
guide  will  attempt  to  serve  both  as  a work- 
ing resource  tool  for  experienced  investiga- 
tors and  as  a primer  for  police  personnel 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  electronic  white 
collar  crime  swindles. 

"Computer  crime  has  sent  much  of  law 
enforcement  and  investigators  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  right  into  future  shock,"  a pre- 
publication announcement  noted.  "This  is 
understandable  since  traditional  law  en- 
forcement is  oriented  towards  solving 
street  crimes.  Law  officers  and  investiga- 
tors have  not  been  trained  nor  have  much 
experience  in  investigating  crimes  com- 
mitted with  the  aid  of  or  by  manipulating 
the  computer." 

Entitled  Computer  Crime  Investigation 
Manual,  the  guide  outlines  the  basics  of 
data  processing,  discussing  computer  hard- 
ware, software,  job  functions,  operations, 
and  peripheral  equipment.  Investigative 
methodologies  and  techniques  unique  to 
electronic  data  offenses  are  covered  in  a 
step-by-step  manner,  progressing  to  the 
more  technical  computer  crimes. 

Based  on  actual  case  histories  rather 
than  on  textbook  theory,  the  book  cata- 
logs state-of-the-art  forensic  techniques  for 
analyzing  documentary  and  magnetic 


media  evidence.  The  proper  methods  of 
handling  and  caring  for  evidence  are  also 
presented. 

To  acquaint  investigators  with  the  com- 
puter numbers  game,  the  CCI  Manual  con- 
tains a chapter  on  investigative  auditing 
which  provides  a background  in  account- 
ing, auditing  techniques,  and  statistics, 
which,  according  to  the  publisher  consti- 
tute the  skills  necessary  to  crack  computer 
offenses. 

Another  chapter  provides  the  investiga- 
tor with  the  proper  manner  for  presenting 
credible  evidence  in  court,  as  an  expert  wit- 
ness, in  ways  that  a jury  unfamiliar  with 
computers  can  comprehend. 

"It  is  hard  to  win  a computer  crime  case 
in  court,”  the  publisher’s  spokesman 
noted.  “Cases  have  been  lost  because  the 
prosecution  could  not  present  the  com- 
plexities of  a computer  crime  in  a simple 
fashion  to  the  jury  to  understand.  And  this 
should  not  be  a surprise  since  the  operation 
of  a computer  remains  a complete  mystery 
to  most  people.” 

A unique  feature  of  the  CCI  Manual  is  a 
subscribers’  update  service  which  will  be 
available  at  an  additional  cost.  "Updates 
will  be  mailed  bimonthly  and  will  consist 
of  chapter  additions  or  revisions,  new  chap- 
ters. case  studies,  computer  crime  surveys, 
and  materials  for  the  computer  crime  data 
base,”  the  spokesman  said. 

The  computer  crime  data  base  will  func- 
tion as  an  informational  network  among 
subscribers  to  the  update  service.  Manual 
users  will  be  encouraged  iq  report  their 
working  cases  to  the  publisher,  in  an  at- 


tempt to  provide  information  that  will  be 
used  to  compile  computer  crime  surveys 
for  later  distribution  to  subscribers. 

The  manual’s  author  and  editor,  Tim  A. 
Schabeck,  is  a contributing  editor  of  Assets 
Protection,  specializing  in  the  areas  of  com- 
puter crime  investigation,  computer  secur- 
ity and  management.  A member  of  the 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security 
and  the  Data  Processing  Management  Asso- 
ciation, Schcbeck  has  13  years  of  experi- 
ence in  electronic  data  processing  and  is 
the  author  of  the  Emergency  Planning 
Guide  for  Data  Processing  Centers. 

The  CCI  Manual  will  be  published  in 
February  1979  at  a per  copy  price  of  $100, 
however,  a special  pre-publication  price  of 
$75  will  be  offered  until  January  31,  1979. 
The  guide’s  update  service  will  cost  $50  per 
year. 

Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  a $2 
shipping  charge.  For  more  information, 
write:  Assets  Protection,  P.O.  Box  5327, 
Madison,  W1  53705. 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

I,EN  readers  are  invited  to  submit 
reviews  of  books  that  deal  with  topics 
of  interest  to  the  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. Share  your  views  on  the  state 
of  police  publishing  with  your  col- 
leagues who  read  LEN.  Contributions 
of  any  length  arc  welcomed,  but  re- 
views should  be  typed  and  double- 
spaced. Manuscripts  should  be  sub- 
mitted to:  Book  Editor,  Rm.  2104, 
444  W.  56th  Street,  NY.  NY  10019 


(Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syn 
dicate,  Suite  226.  2561  N.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  III  60614). 

NBS  directory 
lists  CJ  aid  & 
research  groups 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  re- 
cently published  a comprehensive  directory 
listing  national,  nonprofit  social  action 
groups  and  research  centers  which  serve  the 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  fields. 

Sponsored  by  LEAA’s  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice and  put  together  by  NBS’s  Law  En- 
forcement Standards  Laboratory,  the  vol- 
ume covers  both  professional  and  volunteer 
agencies  that  participate  in  police,  court 
and  correctional  functions. 

Entitled  the  Directory  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Associations  and 
Research  Centers,  the  46-pagc  booklet 
describes  the  purpose  and  activities  of  each 
organization,  its  affdiations  and  its  publica- 
tions. Mailing  addresses,  telephone  num- 
bers, names  of  officers,  founding  dates, 
membership  information,  and  staff  sizes 
arc  provided. 

The  directory  contains  a subject  index 
and  includes  references  to  international 
and  foreign  organizations  which  have  a 
large  number  of  American  members,  have  a 
chapter  in  the  United  States  or  are  of  na- 
tional interest. 

Copies  of  the  publication  can  be  or- 
dered for  $2.20  prepaid  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC  20402. 
Specify  stock  number  003-003-01904-6. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Crime  Prevention  Openings.  The  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  has  four  positions  available  in 
their  National  Crime  Prevention  Program. 

A crime  prevention  training/technical  assistance  direc- 
tor is  needed  to  direct  short  term  training  and  technical 
assistance  provided  to  national  membership  organizations 
and  business.  Extensive  travel  is  included.  Training  experi- 
ence is  required,  as  well  as  crime  prevention  experience. 
Salary  ranges  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Two  training/technical  assistance  specialists  are  being 
sought  to  work  with  national  membership  organizations, 
business  and  citizen  organizations  in  developing  crime  pre- 
vention programs.  Extensive  travel  involved.  Working 
knowledge  and  experience  in  training  are  preferred,  along 
with  crime  prevention  experience.  Salary  is  $18,000  to 
$22,000.  One  position  is  to  be  filled  immediately,  and  the 
other  spot  by  next  March. 

NCCD  is  also  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
public  education  director.  The  post  involves  preparing 
press  releases,  media  messages,  speeches,  etc.,  to  gain  rec- 
ognition for  crime  prevention  achievements.  Some  travel 
is  involved,  and  excellent  writing  skills  and  experience  in 
public  relations  arc  required.  Salary  is  $18,000. 

For  all  positions  send  resume  with  letter  of  interest  to: 
B.M.  Gray,  Director,  Crime  Prevention  Program,  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  411  Hackensack  Ave., 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601. 

Director,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology. 
The  University  of  Maryland  is  seeking  candidates  for  this 
position,  with  the  following  qualifications:  an  established 
reputation  as  a scholar  as  evidenced  by  a substantial 
record  of  publications;  active  involvement  in  funded 
research;  evidence  of  administrative  ability ; commitment 
to  a multidisciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of  criminal 
justice  and  criminology;  commitment  to  maintaining 
excellence  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  education,  and 
eligibility  for  appointment  at  the  full  professor  level. 

Interested  applicants  should  contact  the  University 
before  February  15,  1979.  Send  vita  and  the  names  of 
three  references  to;  Dr.  Nancy  S.  Anderson,  Search 
Committee  Chairman,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
Criminology,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 
20742. 

Institute  Director.  The  University  of  Louisville’s  School 
of  Police  Administration  has  a position  opening  for  a di- 
rector of  its  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Success- 
ful candidate  will  be  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  school 
for  the  management  of  a comprehensive  program  of  crime 
prevention-related  activities  including  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  position  requires  a master’s  degree  in  police  or 
business  administration  or  industrial  security,  or  the 
equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience  from 
which  the  necessary  knowledge  has  been  acquired;  three 
years  demonstrated  upper  level  managerial  experience  in  a 
public  law  enforcement  or  crime  prevention-related  agen- 
cy, and  demonstrated  career  advancement  in  the  agency 
over  a period  of  five  years.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  with  experience  in  preparing  and  negotiating 
grants  and  contracts,  developing  and  managing  training 
and  crime  prevention  programs,  and  preparing  and  ex- 
ecuting budgets. 

Starting  salary  is  negotiable  and  commensurate  with 
qualifications. 

Send  comphrchcnsivc  resume  and  the  names  of  profes- 
sional work-related  references  to  Assistant  Dean  Richard 
R.  Stevens,  School  of  Police  Administration,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville.  Kentucky  40208.  The  deadline  for 
all  submissions  is  December  15,  1978.  Employment  would 
begin  on  or  about  January  1,  1979. 

Overseas  Teaching.  The  University  of  Maryland's  Univer- 
sity College  seeks  excellent  classroom  teachers  for  its 
overseas  baccalaureate  programs  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  The  positions  require  a Ph.D.,  A.B.D.  or  two  rele- 
vant M.A.’s;  teaching  competence  in  two  academic  dis- 
ciplines (criminology  or  law  enforcement  plus  a related 
outside  discipline);  recent  successful  teaching  experience 
at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  U.S.  citizenship. 

The  position  also  demands  frequent  travel  from  coun- 
try to  country.  Schools  and  housing  are  not  provided 
and  arc  expensive. 

Send  resume  before  April  15,  1979  to  Assistant  Dean, 


Overseas  Program,  University  of  Maryland  University 
College,  College  Park,  MD  20742.  An  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Jail  Administrator.  The  Hamilton  County  Ohio  Sheriff  is 
seeking  a competent,  experienced  jail  administrator  to 
operate  the  Hamilton  County  Jail,  which  is  located  in  the 
Courthouse  in  Cincinnati. 

This  facility  averages  between  250  and  300  prisoners, 
including  some  females.  The  position  offers  excellent 
fringe  and  retirement  benefits.  Submit  letter  of  applica- 
tion and  resume  to  Chief  Deputy  Victor  Carrelli,  Hamil- 
ton County  Sheriff’s  Office,  1000  Main  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  45202. 

Chemist  Trainee.  The  Union  County  (N.J.)  Narcotics 
Strike  Force  is  currently  seeking  a chemist  trainee  for  its 
Laboratory.  Applicants  must  have  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
chemistry,  or  in  one  of  the  physical  sciences  with  a mini- 
mum of  24  semester  hours  in  chemistry. 

The  trainee  position  involves  the  examination  of  evi- 
dence in  drug  and  sex  crime  cases  and  testifying  to  the 
results  in  court.  The  Narcotics  Strike  Force  laboratory 
presently  has  a four-person  technical  staff,  and  the  chem- 
ist trainee  position  will  be  classified  under  civil  service. 
A Union  County  resident  is  preferred  for  the  position, 
which  pays  approximately  $1 1,000  a year. 

Send  resume  to:  Dorothy  J.  Gordimer,  Principal 
Chemist,  Union  County  Narcotics  Strike  Force,  300 
North  Avenue  East,  Westfield,  NJ  07090,  or  call  (201) 
654-3000  for  an  appointment. 

Faculty  Positions.  The  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
Administration  at  Western  Illinois  University  anticipates 
expansion  to  allow  the  addition  of  three  full-time  teaching 
positions  beginning  with  the  fall  semester,  1979. 

The  first  post  requires  an  LL.B.  or  J.D.  along  with  ex- 
perience in  criminal  justice  agencies  and  teaching  experi- 
ence in  a college  or  university.  Duties  will  primarily  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  undergraduate  law  courses  with 
some  responsibilities  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  second  position  requires  at  least  a master's  degree 
in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field;  experience  in  crimi- 
nal justice  and  teaching  is  preferred.  Primary  duties  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  undergraduate  courses  in  criminal 
justice. 

For  the  third  position,  candidates  must  have  a Ph.D. 
in  criminal  justice  or  a related  area.  Duties  include  the 
teaching  of  graduate  courses  and  supervision  of  graduate 
thesis  work. 

Rank  and  salary  for  all  these  openings  depend  on  aca- 
demic and/or  professional  experience. 

Interested  persons  should  apply  in  writing  by  March  1, 
1979  to:  John  J.  Conrad,  Chairman,  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  Administration,  Stipes  Hall  518,  Western  Il- 
linois University,  Macomb,  IL  61455. 

Police  Research  Assistants.  The  Memphis,  Tennessee  Po- 
lice Department,  in  cooperation  with  Southern  Illinois 
University,  is  offering  several  pan-time  research  posts  that 
will  be  coupled  with  graduate  level  coursework,  leading  to 
an  M.S.  in  Admininistration  of  Justice. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment’s Research  and  Development  Bureau  with  faculty 
from  the  university's  Law  Enforcement  Graduate  Program 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and 
Corrections. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree 
from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  and 
passing  the  Memphis  department's  pre-employment  back- 
ground investigation. 

The  research  assistants  will  receive  $378  for  20  hours 
of  service  per  week  and  a waiver  of  tuition  for  graduate 
coursework.  Specific  projects  in  which  the  interns  will  be 
involved  include  patrol  and  criminal  task  analysis,  im- 
provement of  investigative  techniques  in  rape  and  homo- 
cides  cases,  community-centered  crime  prevention  pro- 
gramming development  and  police  management  efforts. 

Scheduled  to  begin  on  January  15,  1979,  the  program 
is  designed  to  provide  first-hand  work  experience  in  police 
research  and  development  with  a major  municipal  force, 
combined  with  the  type  of  specialized  coursework  that 
the  master’s  degree  in  administration  of  justice  demands. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Dr.  Fred  I.  Klyman, 
Associate  Professor,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Law 
Enforcement  Graduate  Program,  Research  -and  DeVelop- 
. . . \ ... 


ment  Bureau,  Memphis  Police  Department,  1 10  Adams 
Avenue,  Memphis,  TN  38103.  Filing  deadlines  are  January 
5,  1979  for  the  spring  term  and  May  5,  1979  for  the  sum- 
mer semester. 

Community  Crime  Prevention  Coordinator.  The  Passaic 
County  (N.J.)  Prosecutor’s  Office  is  seeking  applicants 
for  the  above  countywide  position.  This  position  is  made 
possible  through  a one-year  grant  from  the  State  Law  En- 
forcement Planning  Agency. 

A college  degree  in  police  science,  criminal  justice  or 
a directly  related  field  is  required.  The  position  also  re- 
quires one  year  of  experience  with  a criminal  justice 
agency,  although  graduate  studies  may  be  substituted  for 
this.  Knowledge  of  grantsmanship  will  be  helpful,  and  job 
preference  will  be  given  to  Passaic  County  residents.  Sal- 
ary for  the  position  is  $9,744  plus  liberal  fringe  benefits. 

Address  all  inquires  to:  Edward  T.  Danckwerth,  Of- 
fice Manager,  Passaic  County  Prosecutor’s  Office,  Court 
House,  Paterson,  NJ  07505.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
December  15,  1978. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at 
Michigan  State  University  announces  one  tenure  stream 
vacancy  and  one  possible  tenure  stream  opening  at  the 
assistant  professor  level  starting  fall  1979.  Salary  negoti- 
able. 

Ph  D.,  or  equivalent  is  required,  well  qualified  ABD’s 
will  be  considered  if  completion  of  degree  is  imminent. 
The  position  will  require  teaching  duties  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels.  The  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  are  seeking  one  candidate  with  a back- 
ground in  police  administration  and  management  and  one 
candidate  with  experience  in  public  and  private  security. 
Applicants  should  have  strong  preparation  in  research 
methods  and  evidence  of  accomplishment  in  or  potential 
for  research  and  publication.  Some  professional  experi- 
ence is  desirable. 

Effective  date  of  appointment:  September  1,  1979,  on 
a regular  10  month  appointment. 

Send  vita,  educational  record,  and  three  letters  with  ap- 
plication. Applications  must  be  submitted  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 20,  1979.  Copies  of  recent  publications  or  other 
written  work,  if  available,  should  be  included. 

Send  material  to;  Dr.  Dave  Kalinich,  Chairman,  Facul- 
ty Search  Committee,  School  of  Criminal  Justice,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI  48824. 

Chief  of  Police.  The  city  of  Fountain,  Colorado  is  accept- 
ing applications  for  the  position  of  chief  of  police. 

Applicants  must  have  a bachelor’s  degree  in  police  sci- 
ence and  a minimum  of  three  years  experience,  including 
some  supervisory  duties  or  an  equivalent  combination  of 
education  and  experience.  Applicants  must  also  be  certi- 
fied through  CETA. 

Resumes  will  be  accepted  through;  City  Manager's 
Office,  City  of  Fountain,  116  South  Main,  Fountain,  CO 
80817.  Applications  accepted  until  December  15,  1978. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
seeking  individuals  to  fill  two  teaching  positions,  visiting 
instructor/assistant  professor  and  visiting  assistant/associ- 
ate professor. 

The  individual  sought  for  the  first  post  will  serve  as  in- 
ternship (field  placement)  supervisor  as  a member  of  a 
faculty  team  funded  under  a grant  from  the  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice  Education  and  training  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a graduate  program  in  criminal  justice  planning, 
analysis  and  research.  Activities  include  development  of 
internship  alternatives,  liaison  with  internship  agencies, 
supervision  of  internships,  research,  publications,  grant 
writing  and  other  activities  associated  with  a faculty  ap- 
pointment. 

A master's  degree  in  social  sciences  and  experience  in  a 
teaching  and/or  criminal  justice  setting  is  required  for  this 
position,  although  a doctorate  in  social  sciences  and  ex- 
perience in  field  work  supervision,  especially  in  a criminal 
justice  setting,  are  preferred.  Demonstrated  success  in 
grant  writing  and  research  beyond  the  degree  require- 
ments and  publication  in  referred  professional  journals 
will  also  be  considered. 

Closing  date  is  December  15,  1978  or  until  suitable 
candidate  is  found,  with  an  anticipated  date  of  January 
2,  1979.  Salary  is  negotiable. 

In  the  second  position,  the  successful  applicant  will 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Additional  position  openings  for  the  CJ  professional 


$23,000  plus  fringe  benefits. 

Send  comprehensive  resume,  othr  credentials,  trans- 
cripts, and  three  letters  from  professional  work-related 
references  to:  Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Police  Administration,  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Louisville,  KY  40208.  Deadline  for  all  submissions: 
January  15,  1979.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  School  of  Criminal  Justice 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany  seeks  to 
fill  a full-time  tenure-track  position  in  the  fall  of  1979. 
Rank  and  salary  open.  Applicants  must  have  a Ph.D.  or, 
if  the  degree  is  in  law,  evidence  of  substantial  interest  and 
experience  in  social  science  research. 

Resumes  should  be  sent  to;  Travis  Hirshi,  Chairman, 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Criminal  Justice,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany,  1400  Washington  Avenue, 
Albany,  New  York  12222. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  March  1,  1979.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmativc  Action  Employer. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice.  The  University  of 
California  at  Irvine  is  seeking  an  assistant  professor  for  a 
tenure-track  position  in  the  area  of  criminology/criminal 
justice/deviance/criminal  law.  The  position,  which  is 
available  in  fall  1979,  requires  an  individual  with  scholarly 
strengths  in  one  of  the  above  fields  as  well  as  in  a support- 
ing behavioral  science  field. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  position  include  teaching  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  directing  students 
in  field  placements,  and  supervising  graduate  research  at  a 
high  level  of  methodological  sophistication. 

To  insure  consideration,  apply  before  January  1,  1979. 
Minorities  and  women  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Send  cur- 
riculum vita,  a brief  cover  letter  and  the  names  of  three 
references  to:  Dr.  Ellen  Grccnburgcr,  Director,  Program  in 
Social  Ecology,  University  of  California,  Irvine,  CA 
92717. 
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serve  as  a key  member  of  a faculty  team-funded  under  a 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Education  and 
training  for  the  development  of  a graduate  program  in 
criminal  justice  planning,  analysis  and  research.  Successful 
applicant  will  provide  leadership  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  course  design,  implementation  and  evaluation, 
and  is  expected  to  be  involved  in  teaching,  research,  pub- 
lication, grant  writing  and  other  activities  associated  with 
a regular  faculty  appointment. 

Qualifications  include  a doctorate  in  a behavioral 
science  and  experience  directly  related  to  major  responsi- 
bilities for  curriculum  development  and  course  design  in  a 
university  setting.  In  addition,  candidates  with  demon- 
strated success  in  grant  writing  and  research  beyond  the 
requirements  for  the  doctorate,  publication,  and  experi- 
ence in  teaching  courses  related  to  the  administration  of 
justice  arc  preferred. 

The  anticipated  effective  date  of  appointment  is 
January  2,  1979.  This  is  a term  appointment  for  18 
months,  with  a negotiable  salary.  Closing  date  for  applica- 
tions is  December  15.  1978  or  until  a suitable  candidate  is 
found.  - 

For  both  positions,  interested  persons  should  contact: 
Joseph  S.  Coughlin,  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Corrections, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Associate  Director.  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
The  University  of  Louisville  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  re- 
cently reopened  this  position.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  to  the  director  for  the  preparation,  presenta- 
tion, support,  and  evaluation  of  an  annual  program  of 
approximately  26  courses  of  crime  prevention-related  in- 
struction conducted  both  at  the  institute  and  in  exten- 
sion, primarily  for  members  of  public  police  agencies. 

Position  requires  a master’s  degree  in  police  or  busi- 
ness administration,  or  industrial  security,  or  the  equiva- 
lent combination  of  education  and  experience  from  which 
the  necessary  knowledge  has  been  acquired;  three  years  of 
demonstrated  managerial  experience  in  a public  law  en- 
forcement agency,  and  five  years  of  demonstrated  career 
advancement  in  such  an  agency.  Prefer  candidates  with 
experience  in  the  administration  and  management  of 
training  and  crime  prevention  activities,  who  can  demon- 


strate instructional  ability.  Anticipated  entry  level  salary 
will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $20,000,  commensurate  with 
qualifications,  plus  usual  fringe  benefits. 

Send  comprehensive  resume  and  three  letters  from 
professional  work-related  references  to:  Assistant  Dean 
Richard  R.  Stevens,  School  of  Police  Administration,  Uni- 
versity' of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40208.  Dead- 
line for  all  submissions  is  December  15,  1978.  Date  of 
employment  will  be  on  or  about  January  1,  1979.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmativc  Action  Employer. 

Senior  Criminal  Justice  Researcher.  The  Police  Founda- 
tion is  recruiting  for  an  individual  to  fill  the  position  of 
senior  researcher. 

Successful  applicants  will  be  responsible  for  assisting  in 
the  determination  of  police  related  areas  in  which  valuable 
research  and  experimentation  can  be  accomplished;  pre- 
paring solicited  and  unsolicited  grant  and  contract  applica- 
tions; conducting  research  resulting  from  awarded  grants 
or  contracts;  maintaining  professional  contacts  with  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  funding  or  research  institu- 
tions; remaining  active  in  professional  societies,  and  con- 
tinuing to  publish  research  results  in  recognized  publica- 
tions and  journals. 

A Ph.D.  is  preferred  with  significant  experiences  in  re- 
search and  criminal  justice  areas.  Salary  is  negotiable. 

Applicants  should  send  their  resume  and  a writing 
sample  to;  Kenneth  W.  Brunk,  Police  Foundation.  1909 
K Street,  N.W.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

Faculty  Position.  The  University  of  Louisville's  School  of 
Police  Administration  has  a tenure-track  opening  at  the 
assistant  professor  level,  with  twelve-month  contract, 
beginning  July  1,  1979.  The  position  entails  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in 
criminal  law,  constitutional  issues  in  criminal  justice  and 
legal  aspects  of  criminal  justice  management  including 
teaching  in-service  practitioners  in  the  Southern  Police 
Institute. 

The  position  requires  an  LL.B.  or  J.D.  from  an  ac- 
credited law  school,  with  an  LL.M.  preferred;  eligibility 
for  membership  in  a state  bar  association;  prior  active 
criminal  justice  experience,  preferable  as  a legal  advisor  in 
criminal  justice  matters,  and  prior  teaching  experience  in 
the  relevant  courses.  Current  salary  for  this  position  is 


Send  your  agency's  position  openings  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  Announcements  should  include  a description 
of  the  job,  the  needed  qualifications  and  filing  deadline. 
Write.  LEN,  444  West  56th  St.,  NY.  NY  10019. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  POLICE  OFFICERS 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  4-7 1979 


The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers  recently  issued  a major 
report  containing  more  than  40  recommendations  for  policy  changes  to  improve  higher  education  for 
police.  In  order  to  encourage  discussion  of  the  report’s  recommendations  among  those  concerned  with 
the  future  of  police  higher  education,  the  Police  Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Education 
and  Training  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  have  scheduled  a national  symposium 
organized  around  the  Commission’s  report,  The  Quality  of  Police  Education.  The  symposium  will  be  held 
at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C., 

February  4-7,  1979.  Registration  cost  is  $30,  and  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  report  and  other  conference 
materials,  as  well  as  two  luncheons.  Rooms  are 
available  at  the  conference  site  at  a cost  of  $44  per 
night  (single)  or  $56  per  night  (double),  tax  included. 

Plenary  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the  important 
questions  concerning  higher  education  for  the  police. 


Hattie  M.  Carrington,  Conference  Coordinator, 
Police  Foundation,  1909  K Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006,  (202)  833-1460 
Please  send  me  further  information  and  a re- 
gistration form  for  A National  Symposium  on 
Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers. 

Name  — 

Affiliation 

Address  

City  . 

State  


Zip 


For  those  not  registering  for  the  symposium,  the  Commission  report  is  also  available  from  Jossey-Bass  Publishers. 
615  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94 111. 
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Hoy  defends  his  attempts  to 
upgrade  Arizona’s  troopers 
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the  structure  of  the  predominantly  rural 

force. 

"Hoy  docs  not  understand  the  geo- 
graphic or  political  structures  in  the  state,” 
he  declared.  "Hoy  came  here  from  Los  An- 
geles with  the  attitude  that  he  knew  what 
was  best  for  Arizona.” 

The  director,  who  was  a deputy  chief 
with  the  LAPD  before  his  appointment  by 
Arizona  Governor  Raul  Castro  in  1975, 
shrugged  off  the  implication.  "1  haven’t 
tried  to  impose  big-city  police  policies  on 
this  state,"  he  said.  “That  would  be  the 
worst  thing  1 could  do.  I'm  trying  to  devel- 
op a department  that  serves  the  needs  of 
Arizona  not  L.A.,  Detroit  or  New 
York." 

Although  he  denied  that  a “full-scale 
mutiny”  is  brewing  within  his  department. 
Hoy  acknowledged  that  a morale  problem 
exists.  “In  every  organization,  from  time  to 
time,  you're  going  to  have  a morale  prob- 
lem, especially  when  you’ve  introduced 
dramatic  changes  such  as  reorganizing  the 
department,  re-examining  roles  and  estab- 
lishing firm  objectives.” 

Contending  that  the  changes  he  made 
have  resulted  in  a more  effective  and  effi- 
cient force,  the  director  said,  "There’s  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  DPS  is  giving 
the  taxpayers  more  for  their  buck  now 
than  it  did  three  years  ago.” 

However,  Hoy  did  not  dispute  the  fact 
that  he  has  shifted  priorities  away  from  the 
department's  Highway'  Patrol  division. 
“There’s  no  question  that  we're  spread 
pretty  thin  on  the  highway,"  he  observed. 
"As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  the  Highway 
Patrol  is  an  essential  part  of  our  operation, 
but  there  arc  other  areas  within  the  depart- 
ment, like  the  criminal  investigation  divi- 
sion, that  need  immediate  attention." 

The  director  said  that  the  state  legisla- 
ture denied  his  request  for  additional  fund- 
ing to  beef  up  the  Highway  Patrol,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  rejection  was  politically 
motivated.  "Enforcement  of  the  55  mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit  is  unpopular,"  he  said. 
‘The  legislature  chose  not  to  give  me  addi- 
tional resources  to  enforce  that  law.” 

The  budgetary  battle  was  not  the  first 


time  Hoy  butted  heads  with  Arizona  law- 
makers. Earlier  in  the  current  legislative 
session,  he  had  accused  some  representa- 
tives of  accepting  bribes  and  favors  from  a 
Highway  Patrol  “slush  fund.”  But  the 
charges  were  never  substantiated,  and  a 
number  of  legislators  are  now  openly  ex- 
pressing their  feelings  toward  Hoy. 

House  Majority  Leader  Burton  Barr, 
a Phoenix  Republican,  is  on  record  as  say- 
ing rhat  the  director's  contract  should  not 
be  renewed  when  it  expires  in  1980.  "I’m 
deeply  concerned  about  the  serious  morale 
problem  within  the  department  and  the 
alarming  rate  of  early  retirements,”  he 
said.  "I  think  the  DPS  needs  a new  direc- 
tor. When  the  legislature  convenes  in 
January,  I'm  going  to  recommend  that  we 
take  a close  look  at  Mr.  Hoy  and  his 
department.” 

Describing  the  DPS  as  “critical,”  Repre- 
sentative Tony  West  echoed  Barr’s  senti- 
ment that  Hoy  is  at  the  heart  of  the  de- 
partment’s internal  strife.  “As  a result  of 
recent  visits  throughout  the  state,  I would 
say  that  about  85  percent  of  Hoy’s  men  are 
disenchanted  and  would  like  to  see  him  re- 
sign." 

Arizona  Republic  interviews  with  sev- 
eral unnamed  officers  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  cops  have  mixed  feelings  about 
their  leader.  A number  of  the  men  said  that 
Hoy  is  "too  arrogant  and  abrasive,"  while 
others  argued  that  he  is  a good  administra- 
tor, but  a poor  communicator.  They  ex- 
plained that  although  his  policies  are  well- 
intentioned,  the  changes  are  seldom  imple- 
mented properly  and  have  caused  a reduc- 
tion in  productivity 

One  officer  described  the  director  as  “a 
first-rate  cop,  but  a fourth-rate  politician,” 
while  another  said  that  “it's  hard  to  sup- 
port the  man  when  he’s  attacking  his  offi- 
cers in  the  newspaper  and  saying  they’re 
unprofessional." 

The  latter  officer  implied  that  Hoy’s  ex- 
perience in  Los  Angeles  is  influencing  his 
administration  of  the  Arizona  force.  "Let's 
face  it,  this  ain’t  California,"  he  said.  "We 
follow  a different  set  of  rules  here.  You 
can’t  play  Monopoly  on  a Parcheesi 
board.” 


Chandler  mayor  drawn  into 
police  department  dispute 
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criminal  wrongdoing  have  been  filed 
against  him. 

When  he  dismissed  Irwin,  Louthan  ac- 
cused the  officer  of  discrediting  the  city 
and  of  violating  department  regulations  by- 
failing  to  go  through  the  proper  channels 
on  grievances.  But  Irwin  retorted  that  Lou- 
than and  City  Manager  Bruce  Knutson  are 
the  targets  of  many  of  the  complaints  and 
that  filing  petitions  with  them  would  bring 
retaliation. 

Irwin's  major  charge  is  that  a double 
standard  exists  in  the  police  department 
with  regard  to  disciplinary  and  promo- 
tional practices.  He  contended  that  friends 
of  Louthan  and  Knutson  receive  promo- 
tions, while  other  officers  are  passed  over 
and  are  punished  for  minor  infractions. 

The  city’s  personnel  appeal  board  is  cur- 
rently looking  into  the  events  surrounding 
Irwin’s  dismissal.  In  his  appearance  before 
the  panel,  the  policeman  noted,  “I  re- 
spected that  badge.  I still  do,  and  I plan  to 
get  it  back." 

Contending  that  Irwin  lost  his  job  for 
political  reasons,  the  officer’s  attorney, 
Michael  Napier,  told  the  board  that  the 
present  problems  in  city  government  stem 
from  a breakdown  in  communications  and 
from  the  resistance  of  city  officials  to  criti- 
cism. 

Meanwhile,  recall  leaders  said  they  have 
collected  nearly  three  times  the  necessary- 
amount  of  signatures  to  force  a new  elec- 
tion that  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  the 
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four  city  officials.  They  claimed  to  have 
504  signatures  more  than  the  275  needed 
for  Thomas,  478  more  than  the  275  for 
Stricklin,  576  above  the  177  for  Duenas, 
and  391  more  than  the  308  needed  for 
Navarette's  recall. 

According  to  an  Arizona  statute,  city 
officials  can  review  the  petitions  for  10 
days  before  forwarding  them  to  the  county 
recorder’s  office  for  certification.  If 
enough  signatures  are  deemed  valid  after 
the  recorder's  60-day  review,  the  city  is 
given  four  months  to  complete  recall  bal- 
loting. 

Irwin  said  that  the  amount  of  personal 
support  he  has  received  is  tied  to  the  recall 
effort.  “These  people  are  giving  me  finan- 
cial, moral  and  prayerful  support,"  he  said. 
“They  want  to  live  in  a clean  town.” 

Christmas  LEN 

A subscription  to  LEN  makes  the 
perfect  gift  for  the  law  enforcement 
professional  on  your  Christmas  list. 

FBI  discovers 
bad  leaks  in 
LEIU  network 

Continued  from  Page  3 
willingness  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
specific  requests  or  suggestions  from  them 
for  an  improved  relationship.’’  Gray  appar- 
ently rejected  the  recommendation. 

A more  official  attempt  to  combine  the 
police  information  network  with  that  of 
the  FBI  came  in  1975  from  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  who  noted  that  merger  was 
necessary  to  prevent  potential  violence 
from  erupting  during  the  bicentennial  year. 
But  a bureau  memo  at  the  time  implied 
that  the  move  was  an  attempted  power 
grab  by  LEAA,  noting  that  the  agency  was 
using  the  bicentennial  threat  as  a ploy  to 
justify  its  interest. 

Last  month,  an  FBI  spokesman  told  the 
Post  that  there  is  no  mingling  of  intelli- 
gence information  between  the  FBI  and 
LEIU.  “I  don't  think  we  ever  got  involved 
with  them  at  all,”  he  said. 


CJ  education  panel  calls  for  better  teachers,  better  schools 
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more  emphasis  on  recruiting  the  edu- 
cated.” 

The  panel  recommended  that  all  police 
departments  should  require  new  recruits  to 
have  at  least  a baccalaureate  degree,  but 
that  no  major  field  of  study  be  specified. 
“The  chickcn-and-egg  dilemma  of  designing 
police  departments  to  make  good  use  of 
educated  personnel  and  of  attracting  more 
college  graduates  can  be  solved  only  when 
both  are  done  simultaneously,"  the  report 
said. 

Departments  should  change  their  organi- 
zational designs  in  an  attempt  to  make 
better  use  of  the  incoming  college-trained 
officers,  and  they  should  “regularly  grant 
and  encourage  educational  leaves  of  ab- 
sence" so  that  existing  officers  can  expand 
their  educational  background,  according  to 
the  commission. 

Cautioning  against  the  use  of  salary  in- 
crements awarded  on  a crcdit-by-crcdit 
basis,  the  report  contended  that  such  a 
system  may  encourage  officers  to  take 
“easy  courses”  and  attend  college  only  for 
financial  reasons.  The  commission  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  salary  incre- 


ments may  be  appropriate  to  regard  the 
completion  of  a degree. 

Police  Agencies  Please  Keep  Out 

The  panel  had  sharp  words  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  as  well,  criticizing  them 
for  meddling  in  criminal  justice  education 
programs.  "The  interest  of  many  police 
departments  in  maintaining  their  status 
quo  has  influenced  police  educational  poli- 
cies at  almost  every  level,”  the  commission 
said.  “If  police  education  can  be  sheltered 
from  those  interests,  then  it  may  be  more 
likely  to  develop  in  the  directions  we 
recommend.’’ 

To  keep  police  executives  out  of  aca- 
demic policy  making,  the  report  suggested 
that  faculty  members  seek  greater  control 
over  institutional  decisions,  thereby  pro- 
viding “a  separate  organizational  identity” 
for  criminal  justice  programs.  Related  rec- 
ommendations urged  that  college  adminis- 
trators should  strengthen  police  education 
"as  a force  for  change”  and  warned  that 
members  of  police  program  advisory 
boards  “should  avoid  direct  participation” 
in  deciding  such  issues  as  faculty  selection 
and  curriculum  content. 

Although  the  panel  recognized  the  po- 


tential value  of  accreditation  of  criminal 
justice  programs  "as  a possible  strategy  for 
changing  police  education,”  it  stated  that 
no  single  organization  should  set  itself  up 
as  a national  accrediting  authority. 

"The  adoption  of  nationally  recognized 
standards  formulated  by  faculty  associa- 
tions may  be  the  most  effective  way  for 
colleges  to  improve  the  quality  of  police 
education,”  the  report  said,  “but  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  profes- 
sional educational  model  of  police  educa- 
tion does  not  drive  out  the  liberal  arts 
model.  The  several  faculty  associations 
representing  the  diverse  curriculums  should 
all  be  represented  in  any  accreditation  pro- 
cess.” 

As  an  added  quality  control,  the  com- 
mission noted  that  state  education  agencies 
should  ensure  that  colleges  provide  their 
police  programs  with  adequate  resources 
and  check  that  the  efforts  are  up  to  par. 
However,  the  panel  declared  that  law  en- 
forcement training  councils  should  be  kept 
from  prescribing  standards  for  the  college 
programs,  “since  die  purpose  of  college 
programs  is  education,  not  training." 

On  the  Federal  fevel,  LEEP  funds 


should  be  focused  toward  programs  with 
broad  curriculums,  rather  than  toward 
“narrowly  technical  police  education  pro- 
grams,” according  to  the  report,  which 
found  that  "participation  in  LEEP  has  too 
often  been  guided  by  other  than  academic 
concerns." 

The  panel  criticized  a proposal  that 
would  transfer  LEEP  to  a new  Department 
of  Education,  noting  that  such  a move 
would  disrupt  an  ongoing  effort  to  raise 
the  standards  of  LEEP-funded  education. 
“Faculty  and  curriculum  development  ef- 
forts have  only  recently  been  linked  to  the 
policy  decisions  for  distributing  LEEP 
funds,  and  that  linkage  should  be  main- 
tained,” the  commission  stated. 

A change  was  urged,  however,  in  the 
Federal  vocational  education  program, 
which  the  commission  said  should  be 
amended  to  exclude  police  and  criminal 
justice  programs.  Stating  that  the  training 
effort  and  LEEP  are  at  cross-purposes,  the 
panel  said  that  “by  taking  police  education 
out  of  the  vocational  education  program, 
Congress,  would  both  remove  the  conflict 
and  lend  symbolic  recognition  to  the  com- 
plexity of  police  work." 


January  3-March  23,  1979.  The  South- 
western Police  Academy  Command  and' 
Management  School.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.  Tuition: 
$1,000.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Director  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson,  TX 
75080. 

• • • 

January  8-19,  1979.  Course:  Basic  Cor- 
rectional Academy.  Presented  by  the  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Jack 
McArthur,  Director,  Regional  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Training  Center,  Modesto  Junior  Col- 
lege, 2201  Blue  Gum  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  4065, 
Modesto,  CA  95352.  Telephone:  (209) 
526-2000. 

• • • 

January  8-19,  1979.  Crime  Scene  Tech- 
nician Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $150. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg  Ju- 
nior College,  6605  5th  Avenue,  North,  P.O. 
Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33723. 

• • • 

January  10-12,  1979.  Seminar:  Re- 
sponse to  Hostage  Situations.  Presented  by 
Harper  & Row  Media.  Tuition:  $175.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Harper  & 
Row  Media,  Director  of  Seminars,  10  E. 
53rd  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022.  Tele- 
phone: (212)  593-7405. 

• • • 

January  15,  1979.  Mid-Management 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Southeast  Florida 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Miami-Dade 
Community  College.  Tuition:  $42  for 

Florida  Officers,  $87  for  out-of-state.  For 
registration  and  more  details,  contact: 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, Miami-Dade  Community  College, 
North  Campus,  11380  N.W.  27  Avenue, 
Miami,  FL  33167. 

• • • 

January  15-17,  1979.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Effective  Report  Writing  Workshop. 
To  be  held  in  Butte  Center,  California  by 
the  Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Train- 
ing Program.  For  more  information  con- 
tact: Dr.  Bruce  T.  Olson,  1121  Radcliffe 
Drive,  Davis,  CA  95616  Telephone:  (916) 
758-2198. 

• • • 

January  15-17,  1979.  Blood  Splatter 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Florida  by 
the  J.C.  Stone  Memorial  Police  Academy 
of  the  Orlando  Police  Department.  Tui- 
tion S100.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Officer  Sal  Lomonaco,  J.C.  Stone 
Memorial  Police  Academy,  Orlando  Police 
Department,  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando,  FL 
32801.  Telephone:  (305)  849-2456. 

• • • 

January  15-17,  1979.  Hostage  Negotia- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  Police  Department.  Tuition: 
$175.  For  further  information,  call  or 
write:  Louis  Ouijas,  Kansas  City  Police  De- 
partment. 1125  Locust  St.,  Kansas  City, 
MO  64106.  Telephone:  (816)  254-9844. 

• • • 

January  15-February  2,  1979.  Manage 
ment  Command  and  Supervisory  Personnel 
Program.  Presented  by  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  at  Babson  College,  Wel- 
lesley, Massachusetts.  Fee:  $700.  For  more 
details,  contact:  John  T.  Howland,  Direc- 
tor, P.O.  Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA 
02157.  Telephone:  (617)  237-4724 

• • • 

January  22-23,  1979.  Physical  Security 

Workshop  and  Exhibits.  To  be  held  at  the 
Stouffer’s  National  Center  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Presented  by  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  Industrial  Security.  Fee:  $145  for 
ASIS  members  and  $195  for  non  members. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Education  and 


Seminar  Programs  Department,  ASIS  Head- 
quarters, 2000  K St.,  N.W.  Suite  651, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Telephone:  (202) 
331-7887. 

• • • 

January  22-25,  1979.  Executive  Protec- 
tion Course.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix  by 
Indiana  University’s  Center  for  Public  Safe- 
ty Training.  Fee:  $200.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact:  Indiana  University,  Center 
for  Public  Safety  Training,  150  W.  Market 
St.,  Suite  400,  Indianapolis,  IN  46201. 
Telephone:  (317)  264-8085. 

• • • 

January  28-Fcbruary  2,  1979.  Burglary 
Investigation  Program.  Presented  by  Con- 
tinuing Education  Programs,  Institute  of 
Government,  University  of  Georgia.  Fee: 
$210.  For  more  details  write:  Mr.  Mike 
Swanson,  Continuing  Education  Programs, 
Criminal  Justice  Division,  Institute  of 
Government,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  GA  30602. 

• • • 

January  29-30,  1979.  Personality  and 
Productivity  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  New 
York  City.  Fee:  $90  advance  registration, 
$100  at  the  door.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Ms.  Myrriam  Zion,  Criminal'  Jus- 
tice Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 
• • • 

January  29-31,  1979.  Crisis  Intervention 
Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Conferences  and  Institutes  Divi- 
sion. For  more  details,  contact:  Director, 
Law  Enforcement  Institute,  University  of 
Maryland,  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Division,  University  Boule- 
vard at  Adelphi  Rd.,  College  Park,  MD 
20742.  Telephone:  (301)  454-5241. 

• • • 

January  29-February  2,  1979.  Seminar 
on  Homicide  and  Major  Crime  Scene  Inves- 
tigation. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Illinois  by 
the  Traffic  Institute  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Fee  $300.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Registrar,  The  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, Northwestern  University,  555  Clark 
St.,  Evanston  IL  60204. 

• • • 

January  31-February  2,  1979.  Comput- 
er Planning  Course.  To  be  held  at  the 
Granada  Royale  Hotel  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Presented  by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee: 
$225.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Michael  E.  O’Neill,  President,  Theorem  In- 
stitute, 1737  North  First  St.,  Suite  590, 
San  Jose,  CA  95112.  Telephone:  (800) 
538-6896  outside  California  or  (408)  294- 
1427  in-state. 

• • • 

February  1-3,  1979.  Police  Supervision 
Techniques  and  Police  Personnel  Evalua- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Alaska.  Tuition:  $90.00.  For  more  de- 
tails, write:  Department  of  Continuing 
Studies,  Police  Training  Programs,  101  Eil- 
son  Building,  University  of  Alaska,  Fair- 
banks, AL  99701. 

• • • 

February  1-May  4,  1979.  Basic  Police 
Academy  Course.  Presented  by  the  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
For  more  details,  see  January  8-19. 


February  4-7,  1979.  Negotiating  Skills 
in  Collective  Bargaining  Course.  Presented 
by  Continuing  Education  Programs,  Insti- 
tute of  Government,  University  of  Georgia. 
Fee:  $145.  For  further  information  con- 
sult: January  28-February  2. 

• • • 

February  4-8,  1979.  Sixth  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be  held 
in  San  Diego  by  the  National  Council  of 
Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges  and  the 
National  District  Attorneys  Association. 
Fee:  $180.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Institute  Director,  National  Council  of 
Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges,  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  P.O.  Box  800,  Reno,  NV 
89507.  Telephone:  (702)  784-6012  or  784 
4836. 

• • • 

February  4-February  9,  1979.  One- 
Week  Training  Seminar  on  Terrorism/Civil 
Disorders.  Presented  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  in  conjunction  with  LEAA. 
For  further  information,  consult:  DSG 
A.  De  Mauro,  Project  Coordinator,  New 
Jersey  State  Police  Training  Center,  Sea 
Girt,  NJ  08750.  Telephone:  (201)  449- 
5200  ext.  240. 

• • • 

February  5-6,  1979.  Workers  Compen- 
sation Costs  Course.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta 
by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $200,  For 
more  details,  see.  January  31-February  2. 

• • • 

February  5-9,  1979.  Basic  Fingerprint 
Course.  Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $25.  For  further 
information,  see:  January  8-19. 

• • • 

February  5-9,  1979.  Sex  Crimes  Investi- 
gation Programs.  Conducted  by  the  Uni- 
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An  examination  of  the  statistics  by  pop- 
ulation group  revealed  that  minimum  sal- 
ary levels  for  both  firefighters  and  police 
were  highest  in  the  largest  cities  and  lowest 
in  the  smallest  cities,  but  that  minimum 
scales  in  cities  of  250,000  to  499,999  were 
slightly  higher  than  in  cities  of  500,000  to 
999.999.  Maximum  scales  continued  to 
vary  directly  with  the  population  size  of 
the  cities,  the  report  said. 

For  the  five-year  period  from  January 
1973  to  January  1978,  the  average  mini- 
mum scales  for  the  public  safety  personnel 
increased  at  annual  rates  of  6.2  percent 
for  the  firefighters  and  6.1  percent  for 
police.  Increases  in  the  maximum  scales,  as 
reported  by  the  Labor  Department,  were 
6.7  and  6.5  percent,  respectively. 

Comparing  the  five-year  public  safety 
salary  trend  with  rates  paid  to  other  types 
of  workers,  the  srudy  found  that  average 
annual  increases  for  big-city  refuse  col- 
lectors was  5.8  percent  for  the  minimum 
scale  and  5.6  percent  for  the  maximum. 
The  annual  rate  of  increase  for  Federal  em- 
ployees under  the  General  Schedule  over 
the  same  five-year  period  was  5.5  percent. 

The  average  increases  for  police  and  fire- 
fighters were  below  those  given  to  workers 


versity  of  Maryland.  For  more  details  see: 
January  29-31. 

• • • 

February  12-15,  1979.  Second  Annual 
Institute  on  Medico- Legal  Aspects  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida.  To  be  held  in 
Tampa,  Florida.  Tuition:  $100.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Dr.  Ira  J.  Silverman, 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL  33620. 
Telephone:  (813)  974-2815. 

• • • 

February  12-16,  1979.  Advanced  Latent 
Fingerprint  Course.  Presented  by  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  S25. 
For  more  details,  consult:  January  8-19. 

• • • 

February  13-16,  1979.  Conference  on 
Legal  Problems  in  Police  Administration. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Florida  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute  of  Northwestern  University. 
Fee  $250.  For  more  details,  sec:  January 
29-Fcbruary  2. 

• • • 

February  14-16,  1979.  Fundamental 
Crime  Analysis  Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the 
Holiday  Inn,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Presented 
by  the  Theorem  Institute.  Fee;  $255.  For 
more  details  or  for  further  information, 
consult:  January  31-February  2. 

• • • 

February  15-16,  1979.  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
For  more  details,  consult:  January  8-19 

• • • 

February  19-22,  1979.  Retail  Security 
Course.  Presented  by  Indiana  University's 
Center  for  Public  Safety  Training.  To  be 
held  in  Indianapolis.  Fee  $200.  For  more 
details,  see.  January  22-25. 

• • • 

Fcbruury  28-March  2,  1979.  Twenty- 
Fourth  Annual  Southern  Conference  on 
Corrections.  Sponsored  by  the  School  of 
Criminology  and  the  Center  for  Profes- 
sional Development  and  Public  Service  at 
Florida  State  University.  To  be  held  at  the 
Tallahassee  Hilton,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
Fee:  $3  5.  For  more  details,  contact:  Cen- 
ter for  Professional  Development  and  Pub- 
lic Service  Ilecht  House  318,  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee,  FL  32306. 


in  private  industry.  The  report  noted  that 
salaries  of  white-collar  employees  and 
hourly  earnings  of  production  and  non- 
supervisory  workers  in  the  nonfarm  econo- 
my increased  at  annual  rates  ranging  from 
7.0  to  7.7  percent  between  1973  and  1978. 

None  of  the  workers  mentioned  in  the 
Justice  Department  announcement  were 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  decline  in  the 
spending  power  of  the  dollar,  however.  The 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Flamers  and 
Clerical  Workers  over  the  five-year  period 
was  7.9  percent,  the  study  said. 


COMING  IN  LEN 

An  interview  with 
Assistant  Chief  Constable 
Geoffrey  Dear 

of  Nottinghamshire,  England 

An  indepth  look  at  the 
Police  Foundation ' s 
Police  Executive 
Development  Program 

CJ  educators  respond 
to  “The  Quality  of 
Police  Education 


Police  wages  up  again  last  year, 
outstripping  pay  for  firemen 
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Study  finds  many  prosecutors 
ignore  their  quasi-judicial  role 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
cial  officer  of  the  court,  a prosecutor  is 
obligated  to  disclose  “evidence  which  tends 
to  negate  the  guilt  of  the  accused,”  but  as 
an  "integral  part  of  the  adversary  court 
proceedings,"  he  must  persuasively  present 
the  government’s  case  against  the  de- 
fendant. 

“The  anomie  which  results  may  cause 
him  to  ignore  altogether  his  quasi-judicial 
role,  or  he  may  play  this  role  only  when  he 
makes  the  initial  charging  decision,” 
Felkenes  said.  “If  he  is  forced  to  choose 
only  one  of  the  two  roles,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  he  will  choose  the  quasi-judi- 
cial role  because  the  criterion  by  which  his 
efficiency  is  judged  is  probably  his  convic- 
tion record.” 

Felkenes  contended  that  the  prevalence 
of  plea  bargaining  may  serve  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  conviction  psychology 
among  prosecutors,  noting  that  the  prac- 
tice "epitomizes"  the  attitude  when  a pros- 
ecutor bargains  for  a plea  in  instances 
where  he  feels  that  his  case  is  not  strong 
enough  to  withstand  courtroom  scrutiny. 

The  survey  found  that  80  percent  of  the 
California  prosecutors  questioned  believed 
that  plea  bargaining  is  justified,  and  61.8 
percent  responded  that  the  practice  is 
“very  prevalent,  almost  in  every  case.” 
Felkenes  stated  that  the  figures  “tend  to 
show  that  the  conviction  psychology  is 
more  pervasive  than  the  prosecutors  would 
care  to  admit." 

Survey  results  dealing  with  the  prosecu- 
tor’s identification  with  the  police  revealed 
that  the  attorneys  view  the  lawmen  in  a 
very  favorable  light.  Over  half  of  the  re- 
spondents said  that  police  have  the  most 
difficult  role  to  perform  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Regarding  recent  court  rulings  which 
concern  police  methods  and  constitutional 
guarantees,  38.2  percent  of  the  prosecutors 
said  that  the  “decisions  themselves  are  fine, 


but  their  application  hampers  police  and 
penalizes  society,”  while  29.1  percent  con- 
tended that  the  “decisions  are  bad,  the 
courts  have  gone  too  far."  Less  than  a third 
characterized  the  rulings  as  "generally 
good"  or  “reasonably  sound." 

A majority  of  the  survey  participants 
said  that  they  “listen  tolerantly"  to  at- 
tempts by  police  to  influence  cases,  and 
38.1  percent  revealed  that  they  were  per- 
sonally "sympathetic”  in  such  instances, 
noting  that  “police  should  be  concerned 
with  successful  prosecution."  Only  9.1  per- 
cent said  they  personally  ignore  police 
opinion,  explaining  that  “police  should  not 
be  emotionally  involved  in  prosecution." 

Felkenes  contended  that  the  high  marks 
the  prosecutors  gave  police  were  not  sur- 
prising. “Since  the  prosecutor’s  function  is 
essentially  a continuation  of  the  police 
role,  it  behooves  the  prosecutor  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a synergetic  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  police,”  he  said.  "The 
prosecutor’s  task  can  be  made  extremely 
onerous  if  he  does  not  have  the  willing 
cooperation  from  the  police,  both  in  inves- 
tigating and  in  presenting  evidence  in 
court." 

In  separate  questions  designed  to  gauge 
the  level  of  emotional  involvement  prose- 
cutors attach  to  their  role,  the  study  found 
that  “the  prosecutors  do  experience  emo- 
tional feelings  on  certain  occasions  even  if 
they  would  not  visibly  display  them  in 
their  job  setting.” 

The  survey  indicated  that  when  their 
trial  work  does  not  result  in  a conviction, 
many  prosecutors  are  angered  at  both  the 
judge  and  the  defendant.  Over  half  said  the 
accused  “got  a lucky,  undeserved  break” 
and  noted  that  they  felt  “angered,  annoyed 
and  vindictive"  toward  him.  A majority 
also  charged  that  the  judge  "made  a mis- 
take." Only  20  percent  noted  that  they  felt 
“annoyed”  if  a policeman  made  a mistake 
that  resulted  in  a defendant’s  acquittal. 


JUVENILE  FILM  SERIES  - Designed  for 
presentation  to  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students,  “Law  and  the  Juvenile"  is 
a three-part  series  of  16mm  color/sound 
films  that  explores  the  law  and  how  it 
affects  the  lives  of  teenagers. 

Produced  in  an  effort  to  illustrate  to 
youths  the  protections  and  opportunities 
that  the  law  affords  them,  the  series  at- 
tempts to  change  the  negative  connotations 
that  many  young  people  attribute  to  civil 
and  criminal  justice. 

The  three  films,  entitled,  "It's  the 
Law,”  “Joy  Ride  - an  Auto  Theft”  and 
“Juvenile  Delinquency  — It’s  Up  to  You," 
demonstrates  that  the  law  treats  juveniles 
as  citizens  with  rights,  protecting  them 
from  unscrupulous  merchants  and  employ- 
ers. The  fate  of  juvenile  offenders  is  also 
shown  from  the  time  of  their  arrest 
through  trial  and  detention. 

To  obtain  details  about  the  films  and 
their  complementary  teacher’s  guides, 
write  or  call:  Barr  Films,  P.O.  Box  5667, 
Pasadena,  CA  91107.  Telephone:  (213) 
793-6153. 

• • • 

SLR  TELE-EXTENDER  - The  Canon  Ex- 
tender 2x-A  doubles  the  focal  length  of  all 
Canon  FD  lenses  of  100mm  focal  length  or 
greater  without  significantly  downgrading 
image  quality. 

Consisting  of  five  elements  in  four 
groups,  the  device  has  been  tested  by 
Canon  engineers  to  produce  virtually  no 
difference  in  lens  performance.  The  consis- 
tent image  quality  reportedly  was  achieved 
by  building  in  optimum  correction  tech- 
niques for  field  curvature  and  other  abber- 
rations  common  to  tele-exender  use. 

Measuring  35.2mm  and  weighing  210 
grams,  the  lens  provides  full  function  oper- 
ation with  all  FD  lenses,  including  maxi- 


mum aperture  meter  reading  and  full  auto- 
matic exposure  for  cameras  that  arc 
equipped  with  such  systems. 

For  additional  information,  write: 
Photographic  Products  Division,  Canon 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  10  Nevada  Drive,  Lake  Suc- 
cess, NY  11040. 

• • • 

COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT  FILM  - 
Described  by  its  producers  as  a “motiva- 
tion/awareness” movie,  "Not  a Weapon  or 
a Star"  is  designed  for  use  by  crime  preven- 
tion officers  to  demonstrate  that  communi- 
ty involvement  is  necessary  for  effective 
law  enforcement. 

The  28-minute  film  depicts  successful 
crime  prevention  programs  in  all  sized  ur- 
ban, suburban,  and  rural  communities,  il- 
lustrating that  instead  of  becoming  prison- 
ers in  their  homes,  citizens  can  take  the 
initiative  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

To  provide  meaningful  role  models  for 
viewers  to  follow,  the  movie  presents  a 
number  of  grassroots  crime  prevention 
approaches,  including  the  Whistle  Stop 
concept,  the  Neighborhood  Watch  ap- 
proach, citizen  band  radio  groups,  and  or- 
ganized block  associations. 

“Not  a Weapon  or  a Star"  also  demon- 
strates how  some  law  enforcement  agencies 
arc  cooperating  with  the  community  ef- 
forts. Crime  prevention  officers  are  shown 
giving  advice  on  home  security,  and  pro- 
grams that  put  police  back  on  the  streets 
are  explored. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting: Motorola  Teleprograms  Inc.,  4825 
North  Scott  Street,  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park, 
IL  60176.  Telephone:  (800)  323-1900. 

• • • 

WIDE  ANGLE  MIRROR  Convex  Mirror 
consitst  of  a four-inch  shatterproof  plastic- 
lens  that  is  coupled  to  two  ball  joints 
designed  to  provide  maximum  adjust- 
ability. 

Framed  in  an  ABS  housing,  the  opti- 
cally coated  mirror  can  swivel  in  a 140° 
arc  and  turn  in  a 360°  rotation.  Each  joint 
is  held  by  a patented  spring  mechanism 
that  exerts  a 2,000-pound  force  to  ensure 
vibration-free  positioning.  The  ball  joints 
are  all  cast  aluminum  and  arc  encased  in  an 
anodized  aluminum  housing.  A three- 
point  bracket  and  all  mounting  hardware 
are  included. 

For  details,  write  or  call:  Optical  Manu- 
facturers International  Ltd.,  5022  Washing- 
ton Street,  Suite  9.  P.O.  Box  279,  Downers 

Grove,  IL  60515. 

• • • 

CRIME  PREVENTION  FILM  SERIES  - 
“The  National  Crime  Prevention  Test" 
gives  citizens  the  opportunity  to  check 
their  "crime  prevention  I.O. ’’  through  the 
presentation  of  two  films  that  arc  accom- 
panied by  printed  truc/falsc  and  multiple 
choice  test  forms. 

Part  I examines  crimes  that  occur  in  and 
around  the  home  and  neighborhood,  cover- 
ing such  topics  as  burglary,  handgun  safety, 
child  abuse,  locks  and  safety  devices,  home 
lighting,  property  identification  and 
neighborhood  watch  programs. 

The  second  film,  which  can  be  shown 
separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the  first, 
explores  crime  on  the  street  and  in  busi- 
ness. 

Rental  and  purchase  information  about 
the  16mm  color/sound  films  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing:  Harper  & Row  Media, 
Customer  Service,  2350  Virginia  Avenue, 
Hagerstown,  MD  2 1 740. 


Worth  Millions 

Every  two  weeks.  Law  Enforcement  News  reports 
on  the  latest  criminal  justice  research  findings,  pro- 
viding the  crucial  details  about  studies  which  have 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  produce.  Our  readers 
learn  which  projects  are  worth  considering  in  their 
own  individual  situations  and  which  projects  are 
failures.  Some  police  administrators  think  of  LEN 
as  an  ever  expanding  training  manual  that  is  con- 
stantly being  updated  with  articles  concerning  im- 
portant studies,  recent  court  decisions,  the  latest 
crime  statistics,  and  new  crime  fighting  products. 

In  short,  there  is  a growing  feeling  among  law 
enforcement  practitioners  and  educators  that  we 
cover  their  beat  as  no  one  else  can. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  as  indicated: 

□ $ 9.50  — one  year 

□ $17.00  — two  years 

Name 

Title Agency 

Address — 

City State Zip  

□ payment  enclosed  ^ please  bill  me 

Return  to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 


□ $13.00  — one  year  (foreign) 

□ $25.00  — three  years 


